
AvTi'aTpo(|)n MeTpnon yia Aiu)via Kpion! 
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O MONOAOrOZ TOY YRNOBATH 

00 : 00 KOIMAMAI — TO NIO0O 
ZTIZ MOYAIAZMENEI MOY HAAAMEZ 
KAI ZTA KOAAHMENA MOY BAEOAPA. 
AIZ0ANOMAI TAAHNH MAZYNAMAMIA 
TEPAZTIA AYNAMH NA ME ZYNTAPAZZEI. 

0EAO NA KANO TOZA HOAAA 
nPAEMATA. 

nPOXOPO MIA MHPOZTA KAI AAAEZ 
AYO nizn.. 

niZORATO. ZHKONOMAI. niZORATO. 
ZHKONOMAI.. «EYnNA!» 

01: 00 BAEnn MATIA TYPO MOY NA 
ME KOITANE.. AAAA HEINAZMENA, AAAA 
KOYPAZMENA, AAAA AHOrOHTEYMENA, 
AAAA NA ME IKETEYOYN ZAN 
KATAAIOrMENAZKYAIA.. 0EAO NATOYZ 
AAAAZO TO BAEMMA. 0EAO NATOYZ 
niAZO TO XEPI. MnOPO? EXO THN 
AYNAMH? O’ANTEEO? 

02 : 00 KATI AZTEIOYZ TYHAAEZ 
ZYNANTO ZE MIA HAATEIA ME KAMEPEZ 
KAI MIKPOOONA. ME TPABATEZ 
METAEOTEZ, ANYHOCPOPA KOYZTOYMIA 
KAI MEEAAEZ TAOZZEZ. AKOYO 
ENAZYNEXEZ «0A» KAI ENAAAAO 
XIAIOHAirMENO «Ern» nOY riNETAI ENA 
E0IAATIKO «ErO 0A» KAI MHAZEI AHO 
□ANTOYZAniAA. AX, HOZ MHAZEI AHO 
HANTOYZAniAA! 

AEN ANTEXO.. MYPIZEI NEKPOTAOEIO. 

03:00 KA0OMAI ZTO AEOCDOPEIO. 
AHENANTI MOY ENAZ KYPIOZ ZTA 80 .. 

H HOPTAANOirEI, HIANOYME 
NEOYZ EHIBATEZ. METAEYAYTON MIA 
NEA KOHEAA ME ZHAZMENO HOAI. 
XAMOrEAAEI ZE OAOYZ MAZ. 

KAI TOTE AKOYO HOIHMATA. O KYPIOZ 
BEAZEI AHO THN TZEHH TOY ENA AZHPO 
XAPTI TEMATO AEEEIZ. 

AIKEZ TOY. 

ME MEAANI. 

AHArrEAEI AYNATA ZTHN TEAAZTH 
KOHEAA.. KAI AYTH TOY KOYNAEI TO 
KEOAAI, ME KATANOHZH. 

KAHOZ ETZI ENIOZA HOZ MHHKE TO 
KAAOKAIPI. 


04:00 "KAAHMEPA, Tl KANETE", 
POTHZATHN TEITONIZZA. 

"KAAA EYXAPIZTO", AHANTHZE 
KAI EEAOANIZTHKE TPHTOPAZTON 
AIAAPOMO. 

ME HAHrONEI HOY ZTAMATHZAN OI 
ANOPOHOI NA POTANE: 

■‘Kl’ EZEIZ?" 

05: 00 ZHPOXNO THN HOPTA THZ 
KAOETEPIAZ HOYZYXNAZO MAAEN 
ANOirEI. KOITAZO KAAYTEPA - MEZA 
KANEIZ. AEEIAZTO TZAMI - TPEIZ 
MAYPONTYMENEZ AEEEIZ, XONTPEZ KAI 
EEAIANTPOHEZ: 

«KAEIZTO AOrO KPIZHZ*. 

KAI ONEIPEYOMAI TOTE HOZ KEPNAO 
KAOE AOPEAN ZE OAOYZ, HOZ XOPTAINO 
THN HEINA TOY KA0ENOZ AAPA KAI 
XOPIZ ANTAAAAEMA, HOZ ZKOPHAO 
0ETIKH ENEPEEIA HANTOY KAI HOZ H 
KPIZH EXEI HAEI ZTON AIAOAO. 

MAZI KI’AYTOI HOY THN EHINOHZAN. 

06:00 OOTEINEZ NEON EHirPAOEZ 
ANABOZBHNOYN ZTON TOIXO MOY - 
«ZYMnONOIA», «ArAnH», «AAAHAErYH», 
«ONEIPA», «EPOTAZ», «ZEBAZMOZ», 
«AAH 0 EIA», «MErAAOZYNH», «MONAEIA», 
«ZKOTAAI», «AYNAMH», «0OZ», 
«IZOPPOniA».. 

KAI EANA AHO THN APXH - 
«ZYMnONOIA», «ArAnH», «AAAHAErYH», 
«MErAAOZYNH», «ONEIPA», «EPOTAZ», 
«AYNAMH», «<t)OZ».. 

..oveipo, epwTos, 5uvapn, (t>a)s.. 

EHMEPONEI. 

Bokio ZTOupou 

— Ek pepous TPS opoBos tou CYD 


Terra Med iter ran eg 

— In Crisis 

[Grk] 


(4 louXlou 2012 — 30 AeKepPplou 2012) 

To 5ie0ves eiKooTiKo npoYpappo 
auYXPOvns Texvns Terra Medlterroneo 

— In Crisis BiopYavwveToi ono to 
AnpoTiKo KevTpo Texvwv AeuKwoios koi 
TO 'ISpupo HiepiSn, uno tpv oiyISo tps 
K unpioKPs HpoeBpios tou ZupPouXiou 
TPS EE. Ektos ono tpv opwvupn eK0eon 
Terra Mediterranea — In Crisis, nou 

00 npaYpaTonoin0ei oto AnpoTiKO 
KevTpo Texvwv AeuKwoios oe enipeXeio 
TOU ndvvn ToupaEn, to npoYpappa 
nepiXopPovei koi tpv eK06an [otps 
M apou5ids], oe enipeXeia tps opdBos 
Pe A(|>po5lTn oto E 0voXoYiKd Mouoeio 

— OiKia XoTEPYeiopYdKP Kopveaiou. 

Oi eK0eaeis 0a auvodeuovTai and 
5id(t>opes eKnaiSeuTiKes koi aKaSnpaiKes 
SpaaTPpidTPTes. To npdYpappa 
nepiXapPdvei enians pia eiSiKti eKdoan 
TOU nepioSiKou The Cyprus Dossier, pia 
aeipd and pnviaia KoivuviKd oupndaia koi 
napepPdoeis ae Snpdaious x^pous. 


[Eng] 


(4 July 2012 — 30 December 2012) 

Terra Mediterranea — In Crisis is a 
contemporary art program organized 
by the Nicosia Municipal Arts Centre 
and the Pierides Foundation under the 
auspices of the Cyprus Presidency of the 
Council of the EU. Aside from the 
Terra Mediterranea — In Crisis 
contemporary art exhibition curated 
by Yiannis Toumozis at The Nicosia 
Municipal Arts Center [Old Power 
House], the project includes a second 
contemporary art exhibition [at 
Maroudias] curated by Re Aphrodite 
group at the Ethnological Museum — 
House of Hadjigeorgakis Kornesios. An 
educational and academic program has 
been developed to accompany the two 
exhibitions. The project also includes 
a special edition of the journal The 
Cyprus Dossier, a monthly series of 
social and food events and a number of 
interventions in public spaces. 
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Auto to Teuxos avoTeBnKe ano to 
AnpoTiKo KevTpo Texvwv AeuKwaias xai 
To'l5pupa HiepiSn y'Q to SieBves eiKooTiKo 
npoYpappa auYXPOvns Texvns Terra 
Mediterranea - In Crisis nou teXei uno 
Tnv aiYiSa Tns Kunpiaxhs HpoeSpias tou 
ZupPouXiou Tns EE, 

This issue was commissioned by the 
Nicosia Municipal Arts Centre and 
the Pierides Foundation for the Terra 
Mediterranea - In Crisis contemporary 
art program under the auspices of the 
Cyprus Presidency of the Council of the 
EU. 













































Editorial 


[Grk] 


Mia anXh nepmXovnan orous 5p6|jous 
Tng noXng eivai apKCTii yia va piciioei Kavei's 
Tnv evTovn avnouxia kqi thv nepippeouaa 
6Xli|jn nou ToXaviCei tov Koipo pag. 

EKSnXos eivai o <j)6pos Kai n aPePaioTriTa 
yia TO peXXov ora npoawna tiov avGpionwv. 

O Xaos TOUTOU Tou Tonou, pa koi 
X aoi aXXwvTonujv, paoriZovTai ano pia 
noXu5iaoTaTn koi noXupop{|>n Kpian. 

H Koivwvia, napaSoEws, hxav navTeXiiis 
anpoeToipaaTn- oi nXeioToi ano epos 
06 nXhpn dyvoia Tns npavpaTiKOTnTas, 
dXXoi auveidnTd, dXXoi aauveiSnTO. 

E<|>Taae to tcXos; 

(puoiKd KOI dxi, n Kpian 5ev eivai koi 
dev 0a pnopouae eEdXXou va eivai pnTe 
TO TeXpa phTe to TeXog. Eivai anXd to 
anoTeXeopa Tng dpdong twv avBpiiinaiv. 

Ze Kd0e Spdon undpx^i ndvTO pia ion koi 
avTi0eTn avriSpaon. napapop4>ii)vovTas 
oXiyov TOV TpiTO vdpo tou NeuTwva 
KOTaXiTYOupe oto unepanXouoreupevo, 
aXXd ouvdpa npaypoTiKd, oupnepaopa: 
n onpepivh KOTdoraon npavpdTwv eivai 
anXd n avriSpaon n to anoreXeapa 
ornv SiaxpoviKii ipuxoouvBeon koi 
KoivcuviKooiKovopiKn Spdon tiuv avBpwnojv. 

H eu0uvn yia ouTii rn Spdon 
Papaivei dXoug pog, eKooTO aXXnXeyYUo 
KOI Kexcupiopeva. Oi evepYeieg pas 
06 npoouniKd koi ouXXoyiko enineSo 
oSnYnoav ornv npoSiOYeYpappevn onpepivh 
KardoToon npaYpdruiv. npo(|)avu)s, n 
eu0uvn Sev eivai lodnoon avdpeoa pas, 
aXXd n avripeTwnian rns Kpions koi n 
pereEeXiEn rns undKeivrai eEoXoKXhpou orn 
ouXXoYiKh ordon koi Spdon twv avGpwnwv, 
anonoinon rns onoias Suvorov va oSnYhoei 
OTOv e06XoTU(|)Xiopd koi aveniBupnro 
e(|)nauxaapd. H anoSoxh rns euGuvns Sev 
eniSiciiKei oure rnv auTopaoTi'Ywon oure 
KOI rnv oraupwon pas, napd pdvov va 
KoraSeiEei rdoo rnv SuvapiKh aXXd koi 
rn Suvapn nou exoupe ws aveEdpTnroi 
dvBpcunoi KOI lodripo peXn rns Koivwvias. 

H Spdon KOI evepYeies pos oShYnoav 
rnv Koivuvio ornv onpepivh Kardoraon 
npoYpdTWV. AvanpooappoYh rns Spdons 
pnopei va oSnYhoei rnv Koivcuvia oe pia 
Siacfioponoinpevn, eniBupnrh, anonoinpevn 
and Tnv onpepivh arpdoctiaipa ahi|)ns, 
anoouvGeans koi n0iKhs napoKphs- 
Mnopoupe koi o(l>6iXoup6 va aXXdEoupe 
rn poh Twv npaYpdTWV. 

To CYD, peoa and ns oeXiSes nou 
aKoXou0ouv, eueXniorei va Sciioei pia Kord 
Kovdva eiXiKpivh Sidoraon rns «Kpions» 

KOI va pas PonBhoei va KaTavohooupe 
KoXurepa nws va avanpooappdooupe 
rn Spdon koi rnv ordon pas anevovn ons 
npoKXhoeis tou Koipou pas- 


Twpa eivai n oriYph va avanruEoupe koi 
va e(|)appdaoup6 KpiriKh aKei|jn, 
va anoppii|joup6 npdYpora koi Karaordoeis, 
va SnpioupYhooupe, va enevSuooupe 
ouXXoYiKd 06 apxes koi aEies- Mia 
Kardoraon npaYpdruiv exei SiacfiopeTiKh 
popcjjh and Kd0e onpeio di|)ns. AvaXdYUis 
aurhs rns di|jns, to reXos, ov to Geooupe pe 
aurd TOV rpdno, pias Kardoraons, onpaivei 
KOI rnv apxh pias dXXns- Zhpepa Sev 
avTipeTwniCoupe pia KaTaoTpo{|>h, ohpepa 
exoupe pnpooTd pas rnv euKoipia y'Q 
ouoiaoTiKh, aXnGivh aXXoYh, y'o pio 
vea opxh. 


A walk through the streets of the city 
is enough for someone to experience the 
intense frustration and the prevailing 
sorrow that afflict our times. Fear and 
uncertainty about the future can clearly be 
seen in everyone's faces. 

The people of this land, but also 
the people of other lands, suffer from a 
multidimensional and multifaceted crisis. 
Paradoxically enough, society was caught 
completely unprepared; most of us utterly 
oblivious of reality, some consciously, 
others unconsciously. Has the end come? 

Of course not. This crisis is not and 
could never be the end. it is just the result 
of the action of human beings, in every 
action, there is always an equal and 
opposite reaction. Distorting somewhat 
Newton's third law, we end up at the 
following oversimplified but very real 
conclusion: today's status quo is simply 
the reaction or the result brought about by 
the mentality and socioeconomic action of 
human beings. 

The responsibility for this action weighs 
heavily on all of us, on some Jointly, on 
others separately. On a personal and 
collective level our actions led to the fated 
status quo of the present day. Obviously 
the responsibility is not equal between 
us, but facing and transforming the crisis 
wholly depends on the collective attitude 
and action of everyone: shirking this would 
possibly lead to voluntary blindness and 
undesired complacency. Accepting the 
responsibility means neither flagellation 
nor crucifixion: it means exhibiting the 
degree of our potential and power os 
independent human beings and equal 
members of society. 

Our actions led society to its present 
state. Readjusting our actions can lead 
society to a different, desired state of 
being, one that is not burdened by decay, 
decomposition and moral decadence. We 
con and we must change the course of 
things. 


Through the following pages, 

CYD hopes to provide a purely honest 
expression of the "crisis", as well as to help 
us better understand how to readjust our 
action and attitude towards the challenges 
of our times. 

Now is the time to develop and utilize 
critical thought, to reject things and 
situations, to create, to invest in principles 
and values on a collective level. From a 
given point of view the status quo appears 
differently. Depending on this point of 
view, the end of a status quo, as it were, 
also means the beginning of another. 
Today we do not stand face to face with 
disaster: today we have before us an 
opportunity for meaningful, true change, 
for a new beginning. 


DESPINA KANNAOUROU ^ 

received a Masters in Communication Design from Central 



Cri sis Bill ionaires 


by — Despina Kannaourou 


hftp://www.forbes.com/billionaires/list/#p_l_s_a0_All%20industries_AII%20countries_All%20states_ 

CARLOS SLIM HELU FROM MEXICO IS THE RICHEST MAN ON EARTH ( 2012 ) 

HE IS WORTH 8 billion MORE THAN BILL GATES WHO IS WORTH 61 billion. 

1226 BILLIONAIRES ARE REGISTERED ON FORBES ( 2012 ) 

THE RICHEST IS WORTH 69 billion AND THE POOREST (if 1 may use that word) 1 billion. 

THE 10 RICHEST HAVE A COMBINED WORTH OF 395,4 billion AND THEY ARE ALL MALE. 

THE 50 RICHEST HAVE A COMBINED WORTH OF 1 trillion 119 billion. AMONG THEM 6 ARE WOMEN. 
THE 100 RICHEST HAVE A COMBINED WORTH OF 1 trillion 690.6 billion. AMONG THEM 13 ARE WOMEN. 

ALTOGETHER THESE 1226 BILLIONAIRES CONTROL 4 trillion 529,8 billion. 

All the above is calculated in $ 


http://www.statistIcbrain.com/world-poverty-statistics/ 


50% (3 billion) OF THE WORLD'S POPULATION LIVES ON LESS THAN $2.50 A DAY 
15 MILLION CHILDREN DIE EACH YEAR FROM HUNGER 


http://www.visionofearth.org/economics/ending-poverty/how-much-would-it-cost-to-end-extreme-poverty-in-the-world/ 

$175 billion PER YEAR CAN END EXTREME POVERTY WORLDWIDE IN 20 YEARS. 

THIS AMOUNT IS LESS THAN 1 % OF THE COMBINED INCOME 
OF THE RICHEST COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD. 

$175 billion X 20 IS 1 trillion 129,8 billion LESS THAN WHAT THE WORLD'S BILLIONAIRES OWN TODAY. 
GREECE'S GOVERNMENT DEBT AMOUNTS TO €355 billion 617 million 165.3% TO ITS GDP. 

JOHN FREDRIKSEN'S RICHES ALONE - Fredriksen, N ° 75 on forbes.com has cypriot citizenship - 

COULD ALMOST PAY OFF THE CYPRUS GOVERNMENT DEBT WHICH IS €12 billion 720 million. 



THE RICHEST 1% OF ADULTS IN THE WORLD 
OWN 40% OF THE PLANET'S WEALTH. 










Kpiaiapxig 'Opg MnSev: 

H OiKovopiKti 
rigvTOKpgTopig tou Adyou 

by nwpYOS KoTaXlOKOS 


[Gr-k] 


Tov Koopo TOV Tpwei n Kpion. 
MeTQcjjopiKa kqi KupioXeKTiKa. MeTa{|>opiKa 
pe Tnv evvoia Tn? enippohs nou aoKei 
o povonwXiaKos Xoyos nepi Kpions, pe 
Tis 5id4>opes 6K5oxes tou 'ti aupPoivei' 

VO nXnGoivouv va auYKpouovroi koi vo 
ouYXU^ouv, KOI KupioXeKTiKo pe Tnv evvoia 
TOU opeoou ennpeoopou nou ooKei n Kpion 
oe oXo TO (|)aapa Tns ovGpwnivns Cwhs. 
CpTWX'a KOI oKpipeiQ, ovepYio koi epYooioKh 
6nio<t>aXeia, noXiTiKes twv eoxoTUJv koi 
T ns onoYvwons Piwvovtoi nXeov oov 
KoGnpepivoTnTO oe PoGpo nou oi noXXes 
eppnveies (fiovTciZouv eXXeippoTiKeg ov 6xi 
avoppoores oro vo eEnYiioouv ti OKpipios 
oupPoivei. 

Tnv Kpion o Koapog xnv 
piojvei OTO nexai tou. 

Auto 6ev xpeioCeToi Kopio enioTnpoviKh 
ouSevTio vo to enipepoiwoei, nooo 5e 
poXXov OTOV n Kupiopxn oiKovopiKh 
enioTiipn e9eXoTU{|>Xei onoKpunTovros 
ouveiSnTO n oouveiSnTO to xpoviko evog 
'npoovoYYeXXopevou Govotou’. 

Ito nopov Keipevo eoriaCopoi oris 
vonpoTiKes onoKXioeis nou dnpioupYei koi 
eKTpe(|jei o Xoyos nepi Kpions, Si'vovtos 
iSioiTepn onpooio oto (|)dopa Tns oxeons 
nou dnpioupYei'TOi peToEu doTn koi SeKTn, 
peToEu SnXoSh oiKovopiKiis ouGevrios koi 
K oivns Yvtiipns. Tov TeXeuToio Koipo oto 
ei5noeiOYpa(t>iKci nopoGupo pXenoupe vo 
SeonoEei pio eEeiSiKeupevn enioTnpoviKn 
pnTopeio nepi Kpions. To YpaMpaTa koi 
T is XeEeis SioSexovToi oi opiGpoi koi 

TO OTOTIOTIKO, KoGlOTlOVTOS TnV OnOIQ 
KOTOVonon yio Tnv Kpion evo SuoeniXuTO 
poGnpoTiKO npdpXnpo. H npoYpoTeuon 
TOU oSoinopiKou Tns Kpions Yi'veTOi to 
npovopioKo ovTiKeipevo Tns evSeXexous 
peXcTns TUiv oiKovopoXoYWV. EpninTei 
OTnv oppoSiOTnTO tous, onios koivws 
avoYvwpiEeToi, vo eK(|)6pouv ouToi npwToi 
anoi|jn yio to ysyovos e(|)6aov piXope novTO 
YIO Kpion oiKovopiKiis <j>uoeu)s, a<t>nvovTas 
TOUS noXiTiKous oe SeuTepn poipo vo 
ovanapoYOUv TO xiXioemojpevo 5 ikci tous. 

H npuiTOKoGeSpio tou noXiTiKou OTOixeiou 
XOveToi and Tnv eneXoon tou oiKovopiKou, 
nou Teivei va ayvoei OTidnnoTe 5ev 
peTpdToi.i Me ouTd tov Tpdno SoKipdEovToi 
OI ovTOxes KOI OI dpuves koivwviwv nou 
QKpoPoTouv oe TevTwpevo oxoivi koi nou 
Piwvouv oe npoYpoTiKd xpdvo to noXXd 
5eivd Tns Kpions. 

Av TO piwpo epxsToi npciiTO koi oi 


eEnYnoeis pcTd, TdTe pdXXov ouTds eivoi 
KOI o XdYOS nou n oiKovopiKh eniorripn 
SidYei piov Xopnpdv otis pepes pos pe 
TIS noXXes eEnYnoeis vo epnXouTiEouv 
TO SuVOpiKd TOU KXdSoU. H OVIKOVdTnTO 
vo npopXe<t>Gei CYKOipo n Kpion eivoi pio 
euGuvn nou <j>aiveTai vo Popoivei tov 
KXddo, pe nio npdocjiaTO nopdSeiYpo 
eKeivo Tns onoXoYios Tns KoivdTnTOS 
TWV oiKovopoXdYwv TOU London School 
of Economics (LSE) OTnv PaoiXiaoo 
EXiodpeT Yici Tnv oSuvopio tous vo 
npopXeipouv Tnv Kpion. iTnv enioToXn nou 
npoounoYpdcfieTai and SeKo SioKCKpipevous 
oiKovopoXdYous, enionpoiveToi n eXXeii|in 
ouXXoYiKns SioioGnons (collective 
imagination) noXXwv enicjjavwv ovGpwnwv 
vo npopXei|jouv Tnv enepxdpevn Kpion 
eEoiTias tou OYvwoTiKiopou tous oe GepoTO 
KoivwvioXoYios, i|)UXoXoYias koi lOTopios.^ 

H uneppeTpn octiooiwan oe oiKovopeTpiKd 
povreXo, dnws Xeve, dev tous encTpeilie vo 
SiouYdoouv TOV opiCovTO Tns Kpions, pe 
onoTeXeopo to KOKd va epGei anpdopevo. 
riepo dpws Tns npoctiovous diKoioXoYios 
TWV oiKovopoXdYwv undpxouv nopdpeTpoi 
oe ouTii Tnv diiXwon nou xpdEouv 
nepoiTepw eEeToons. Oi oiKovopoXdYoi 
oocfiws KOI dev nepipevov d(|>ean opopTiwv 
and Tnv PooiXiooo y'o Tnv euGuvn nou tous 
Popoivei. H onoXoYio <|)uoiKd dev eXoPe 
Xwpo oe Koveva diKooTiipio, enopevws 
ouTe KOTnYopies onoYYeXGnKov, ouTe noives 
enipXnGnKov. 

H godh exai Kgi gWicJog 
|jgs 5i5gaK6i nous xg Xg9n 

TCJV 6i5n|j6vujv euKoXg 
auYXt^pouvTqi KOI ideyaXg 
6 YKXh|jgTg EexviouvTgi 
OTny OKig veojv npo(3Xn|jgTa)v 
nou enovTgi. 


H dhXwon twv oiKovopoXdYWV onoTeXei 
Ki'vnon orpoTnYiKhs onpooias pe Tnv 
evvoia dTi Tnv idio wpo nou onoXoYOUvroi, 
npoovoYYeXXouv TOUTdxpovo Tnv 
opTidTepn YvwoioXoYiKn tous KOTdpTion 
oe EnTiipoTO nou dev dnTovToi onapaiTnTO 
TWV evdiocfiepdvTwv tous. O epnXouTiopds 
Tns oiKovopiKiis enioTnpns pe Yvwoeis 
KoivwvioXoYios, lOTopios koi i|juxoXoYias 
pnopei va KOTaoTnoei to epYO twv 
oiKovopoXdYWV dieniornpoviKd, koi Tnv 
dvodo TOUS OTO oKoXondTio Tns eEouoios 
epYO eEeidiKeupevns Yvwons. AuTd 
eivoi evo ((laivdpevo nou ndn pXenoupe 
vo oupPoivei pe Tnv orodioKn dvodo 
oiKovopoXdYwv TexvoKpoTwv ornv eEouoio, 
nopouaioEdpevoi ws oi KoG’uXnv oppddioi 
va xeipioTouv oiKovopiKd EnTiipoTO 
eKTdKTOu ovdYKns (PX. EXXddo, flonadhpos), 
eKei nou oi noXiTiKoi (fiaivopeviKd 
onoTUYXOvouv. 

Autit n 'unoTipnon eouTOu’ Xoindv 
and nXeupds oiKovopoXdYwv XeiToupYei 
duvnTiKd Y'o Tnv evioxuon tou noXiTiKou 


pdXou Tns oiKovopios OTnv dnpdoio Ewn. 
□poXeidvei to 6da(|)os Y'o evduvdpwon 
TWV duvoTOTnTWV evdpoons tou Kivduvou, 
divei xwpo OTnv npowGnon vewv noXiTiKwv 
eKTdKTOu ovdYKns, «YeviKeuovTas dveu 
nponYOupevou to nopddeiYpo Tns 
dnpdoios ao4>dXeias ws kovovikpis TexviKiis 
dioKuPepvnonsx.s Ito nXoiaio ouTd 
OTopiKes KOI ouXXoYiKcs oupnepicfiopes 
dionXdGovToi koi euGuYpoppiCovToi pe 
Tnv XoYiKii evds oiKovopiKou noXepou nou 
ennpedEei koi eniKoGopiEei dXes tis nTUxes 
Tns ovGpwnivns Ewns. 

H 6ni|jovh OTIS noXXes 
pnTopiK6S y'Q Tnv Kpion 
6KTp6(|)ei Tnv XoYiKti oti 
ouTos o noXepos 5ev 
exei nponYoupevo, npoKeiToi 
YIO evo V 60 eiSos ouppoEng 

5ev ngpoTgoaovToi 
gKpi(3a)s evtunios evcjniuj, 
g(j)ou eivoi gKOTOvopooToi koi 
[in oupPoToi. 

To nopooiTiKd KectidXoio’ koi 'to 
oonKWTO xpeos' epcjaaviEovroi ws ex0poi 
Xwpis npdowno nou to KpdTOS koi o 
K oGevos EexwpioTd and Tnv oKonid tou 
o<|>eiXei vo noXepiioei. H npowGnon ouTiis 
Tns XoYiKns eEunnpeTei OKonous evioxuons 
TOU oioGnpoTos eGviKiis aa<|)dXeias koi 
opoi|juxias pnpooTd orov Koivd Kivduvo nou 
OKouei OTO dnpdoio xpeos. MeTopdXXei koi 
ouppeTponoiei evo ndXepo pe noXupop(|ja 
ToEiKd xopoKTnpioTiKd oe pio evoYWvio 
npoondGeio y'o onooKipTnon and tov Koivd 
CuYd Tns Kpions. 

'Evo onpeio nou evdexopevws vo 
ava<|)epGnKe nio ndvw koi TUYXOvei 
KoGopdTepns dioTunwons, eivoi dTi n 
ovdXuon TWV dedopevwv nou odnYnoov 
OTnv Kpion eivoi evo epYO nou OKoXouGei, 
nou eneTOi Tns dnoios noXiTiKiis andcjiaons. 
Mnopei dnXodn vo yivovtoi YvwoTd to 
eXXeippoTO nou pooTiEouv to Topeio tou 
K pdTous, pnopei vo dioniorwvovToi XdGn 
OTnv xdpoEn dnpooiovopiKhs noXiTiKiis, 
ooudoTes noXiTiKes twv TponeEwv koi 
dXXo, ouTd woTdoo eivoi diOYvwoeis nou 
okoXouGouv, doxeTO ov oTnv npoKeipevn 
nepinTwon ouTes eKGeTouv pXdoc|}npes 
noXiTiKcs KOI onoTUxnpevous xeipiopous 
and nXeupds noXiTiKwv nopoYdvTWV.^ 
InpovTiKd oe outit Tnv KouPevro eivoi 
vo KOTOVonGei dTi n Kupiopxn oiKovopiKii 
enioThpn KdGe dXXo nopd KoGopd exei 
TO x^pia Tns peoo oe outii Tnv Kpion. 
OiKovopio KOI noXiTiKn dev onoTeXouv 
KXddous oveEdpTnTous nou dpouv Eexwpo 
OTnv diapdp(|>won ouvGnKwv otov Kdopo 
Tns noYKOopionompevns OYopds koi Tns 
ooudoTns KOTOvdXwons. «H GepeXiwdns 
opxn Tns Texvns Tns PionoXiTiKiis 


diQKuPepvnons...*, Go nei o Ooukw, eivoi 
«...n eiooYWYn Tns oiKovopios ornv noXiTiKii 
npaKTiKh»,5 YeYovds nou enipePaiwveToi 
nXeov KOI pnTd pe tis ouxves evoXXoYes 
TexvoKpoTwv oiKovopoXdYwv OTO pdGpo 
Tns eEouoios koi Tnv enipovn nopouaio tou 
X dYOU nepi Kpions. 

Oi poGnpoTiKcs <|>dppouXes koi oi 
duoeniXuTOi oiKovopiKoi Tunoi nXoodpovTOi 
OTO deXTio eidnoewv pe tctoio dveon, ws 
oov va npdKeiTQi y'Q Y^wcm nou o dcKTns 
Go enpene ndn vo KOTexei ctoi woTe vo 
pnopei vo eKcjjepei dnoi|in. H tuxouoo 
dYvoio nepi tou oiKovopiKou nepiexopevou 
Tns Kpions dnpioupYei TpiYpous koi 
ovoocjjdXeies ornv eupuTepn KOTOvdnon 
Tns KOTdoTaons, evTeivovTos tis onoKXioeis 
peToEu KOTexdvTWV Tnv Yvwon koi pn. Ze 
evo KXipo ndn ((lopTiapevo and to noXXd 
opvnTiKd Tns Kpions, n dnoio ondKXion 
eiiKoXo pnopei vo peTeEeXixGei oe ovTidiKi'o 
KOI dionXnKTiopd. 

H vonpoTiKn ondKXion, Yia Tnv onoio 
edw YiveToi XdYos, onoTeXei ovTovdicXoan 
KOI dopiKd OTOixeio Tns ToEiKiis 
ouYKpouons. H npoondGeio TiGdoeuons 
TOU XdYOU nepi Kpions xpnoiponoiei 
noTponopddoTes pipes dnws 'eGviKn 
owTnpio’ KOI ‘Koivds ex0pds', enixeipwvras 
vo KOTeuvdoei koi vo ouppeTponomoei Tnv 
XoiKh opYii. 

EEnyg xg gveKSihynTg, 
pggei Tg gTgKTonoi'riTg ae 
SidTgEn, npoTei'vei [jexpg 
aoK yiq Tnv gvgEcjoYOvnan 
Tns enevSuans Kgi 
Tns enixeipnijgTiKOTnTgs. 
Ano(|)euYei vg [jiXhaei yiq 
gneuGeigs evoxous pixvovTqs 

pgpos orny Sigxeipian tou 
gKgTovopggTou kivSuvou, 
piXg pe noaoaTg Kgi pe 
eXXeippgTg, gno65g(|)iKonoi6i 
TOV noXiTiKO \6yo gno 
Tnv oKgKiepg Tns reglpolitik. 

ripoovoYYeXei pe dpous oiKovopios to 
eKTOKTO noXiTiKd peTpo tou oupio. BdEei 
Tnv Ewh oe KopovTivo OTnv OKid pios ndvTO 
oPePoms npoonTiKhs. 

Ooo TO nedio ovdXuons Tns Kpions 
dieupuveToi, Tdoo o opiEovTos Tns 
npdpXei|jns piKpoivei. H Kpion PpioKeTOi 
ndvTO npo twv nuXwv koi ev Kiviioei, 
KTunwvTos avenavdp0WTa tov nio oduvopo 
KpiKO. MoEi onepvei noviKd otis Koivwvies 
dXou TOU Kdopou nou pexpi va KOToXdpouv 
TI TOUS YiveToi piwvouv oe npoYpoTiKd 
Xpdvo TO noXXd deivd Tns. H Piopnxovio 
nopoYWYns oiKovopiKwv ovoXuoewv ovGei 
Ka0ws OI YvwpoTeuoeis twv oiKovopoXdYwv 
eEopYupwvovToi pe nepiXopnpes Kopiepes 
KOI edpovo OTO KoivoPouXio. Evw oi 


avoXuoeis nXnGoivouv n ouvevvdnan 
XdveToi. KaTaYpd(|>eTai ev npoKeipevw dXXn 
pio napa(|>wvia, dXXo evo xaos OTn oxeon 
peToEu Kupiopxou XdYou koi piwpoTiKns 
npoYpoTiKdTnTOS, nou nopdXXnXo evioxuei 
TO KoGeoTws toEikiis ovTinaXdTnTos koi 
KoivwviKiis ouYKpouons. 
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The idea of Europe 
in times of crisis 

by — Costas Douzinos 


[Eng] 


EUROPE IS AT A 
CROSSROADS: EUROPE 

IS IN CRISIS. WHEREVER 

WETURNWEHEAR 
THRENODIES FOR DECLINE 

AND DECAY. STORIES OF 

DOOM AND DESTRUCTION. 

YETTHE IDEA OF EUROPE 

AT A CROSSROADS OR IN 

CRISIS IS NOT NEW OR 

UNPRECEDENTED. EUROPE 

IS A CROSSROADS. 

The name and idea of Europe were 
inventions of people in the eastern 
Mediterranean around the Aegean Sea. 

The etymological root of the word Europe 
is ereb, the darkness after the sun has 
gone down. The Creek ionians, who lived 
in what we now call Asia Minor, were 
the first to call the lands on the western 
shores of the Aegean (Greece and further 
west), where the sun sets, Europe. 

If we turn to mythology, Europe, the 
beautiful daughter of a Phoenician king, 
was born in the city of Tyre, now in the 
Lebanon. She was abducted and ravished 
by Zeus, the king of gods, metamorphosed 
into a bull, who took her to Crete. The 
origin of Europe’s name is non-European, 
Phoenician. But not only the name. Europe 
was united politically for the first time in 
the Roman Empire and culturally through 
its Christianisation into a holy Roman 
Empire. The founder of Rome was Aeneas, 
a wandering exile from Troy. Jesus was 
a Jewish prophet. Europe is the creation 
of non-European travellers, wanderers 
and mystics. They all came from the 
Mediterranean, the Mesogeios in Creek, 
literally the centre of the earth, the sea 
surrounded by lands, the world’s navel. 

The Mediterranean lands, a hospitable 
haven for immigrants, were also a place 


of departures. The European boats of 
discovery, conquest and colonisation 
departed from Mediterranean ports, on 
the Creco-Latino-lberian shores. As Paul 
Valery puts it, the same ships carried 
merchandise and goods, ideas and 
methods. The Mediterranean has been 
a machine for making and spreading 
commerce and civilisation. On the 
shores of the Mediterranean, spirit, 
culture and trade came together.i 
In 1830, the philosopher Hegel called 
the Mediterranean the centre of world 
history.2 In i960, the historian Fernand 
Braudel called it the ’radiant centre’ 
of the entire globe, ’whose light grows 
less as one moves away from it, without 
one’s being able to define the exact 
boundary between light and shade.’s 
If the Mediterranean is the medius terra 
(the middle of the earth), she is also 
the heart and begetter of Europe. 

And yet, the European nations are 
sick, Europe itself in a critical condition. 
This is how the German philosopher 
Edmund Husserl opened his famous 
Vienna lecture entitled ’Philosophy and 
the Crisis of European Man’ in 1935.'^ 
Husserl, a German Jew, had already been 
expelled from Freiburg University. His 
death, in 1939, spared him the experience 
of war and the Holocaust. But in his 1935 
lecture, he diagnoses the present sickness 
as a temporary deviation from the idea 
of Europe. 

For Husserl, the idea of Europe 
represents truth and the universal, 
what transcends local and parochial 
attachments and commitments. 

The purpose of European history, 

Husserl argues, is to seek truth behind 
appearances and opinions. Its spiritual 
birthplace was Greece. Creek philosophy 
and science created a disinterested 
view of the world and explored the 
universal unity of all beings. From Greece, 
a special type of humanity spread out, 
which, while living in a particular place, 
was oriented towards the infinity of the 
future in a constant spiritual renewal. 
Truth is the gift of Greeks to Europe and 
of Europeans to humanity. 

THE IDEA AND PROJECT 

OF EUROPE ISTO ABANDON 

LOCAL. PAROCHIAL. 
ETHNIC OR RELIGIOUS 

DIFFERENCES AND 
CONSTRUCT A GENUINELY 

UNIVERSAL HUMANITY. 


Philosophy erupted in Greece against doxa 
(the commonsense) as the call to explore 
and live according to universal ideas. 

When truth becomes a practical task, it 
leads to democracy and the demand to 
give reasons (logon didonai) for our beliefs 
and actions, to be responsible to others 
and publicly accountable. 

The spiritual task of European ’man’ 
is to create himself and his history freely 
under the guidance of reason. Europe 
means the infinite task of self-creation 
and the continuous improvement of 
nations and individuals. Europe promises 
to help humanity become itself. 

EUROPE IS THEREFORE 

NOT JUSTTHE NAME 
OFALANDMASS BUT 
AN IDEAL. A‘SPIRITUAL 

GEOGRAPHY’. HUMANITY 

WILL BE REACHED WHEN 
THE IDEA OF EUROPE 
BECOMES GLOBAL. EUROPE 

ISTHETELOSOFHUMANITIL 

WE,EUROPEANS.THE 
FUNCTIONARIES OFTHE 
HUMAN SPIRIT. 

What is the role of non-Europeans, 
outsiders and aliens in Europe’s task of 
infinite self-creativity? The universal 
vocation of truth, philosophy and science 
does not belong to any particular 
nation. They are open to all. And yet, 
the Greek birth and European heritage 
are quite unique in their universality. 

No similar idea or vocation worthy of 
the name ‘philosophy’ has emerged in 
India or China, Husserl claims. ’Therein 
lies something unique, which all other 
human graups, too, feel with regard 
to us, something that apart from all 
considerations of expediency, becomes 
a motivation for them — despite their 
determination to retain their spiritual 
autonomy — constantly to Europeanise 
themselves, whereas we, if we understand 
ourselves properly, will never, for example. 
Indianise ourselves.’ If Europe designates, 
the unity of spiritual life and creative 
activity, the Eskimos or Indians of the 
country fairs or the constantly wandering 
Gypsies do not belong to it.s 


Move from Husserl 1935 to 2010. 

On 13 September, a European 
commissioner called the French 
deportation of 1,000 Roma a disgrace and 
likened it to Vichy France’s treatment of 
Jews. Pierre Lellouche, a French minister, 
responded in kind. France is 'the mother 
of human rights... not the naughty 
pupil of the class whom the teacher 
tells off and we are not the criminal 
before the prosecutor’s If France is 
the mother of human rights, if human 
rights are today noblest normative 
universal, if the universal is the future 
task of humanity, France is humanity. 

This is a position France has claimed at 
least since Napoleon for whom what is 
good for France is good for the whole 
of humanity. Hegel agreed. Hearing 
the sound and fury of the Jena battle, 
he wrote that Napoleon was spirit on 
horseback, freedom and modernity 
spreading through the barrel of a gun. 
Spanish prisoners of war met inspecting 
French officers with banners declaring 
‘Down with Freedom’. Our contemporary 
humanitarian emissaries, soldiers and 
NGO operatives are similarly met in parts 
of the world with the cry ‘down with your 
human rights’. 

THE FRENCH DEPORTATION 
OFTHE ROMA IS AN 

EXEMPLIFICATION 

OF EUROPE’S AND 
HUMANITY’S HISTORY. 
RACISM. XENOPHOBIA AND 

DEPORTATION ARE AS 
PART OF EUROPE AS ARE 

HUMANITY AND HUMAN 

RIGHTS. 


Husserl and Mr Lelouche point to a secret 
at the heart of Europe and perhaps 
of humanity. Fear and hatred of the 
foreigner is both an integral part and 
the greatest enemy of universal Europe. 
Greece and Europe came from elsewhere 
themselves, from Asia and the East. 

We are heirs of this history, children 
of Europa, our primordial mother. Her 
journey from Tyre to Crete introduced her 
to other people, civilisations and cultures. 
So did the voyages of Mediterranean 
seafarers. Greece, the Mediterranean, 
Europe represent separation and 
movement, being cut off from your 


proper and leaving your property behind. 
Departure from hearth, home and the 
homely can be voluntary or violent, 
emigration or deportation. 

De-portation, departing or expelled 
from the port (Pireas, Porto, Paris or 
Paros) is the fate of the Mediterranean 
and by extension the European. Sophocles 
described Creek man as pantoporos 
aporos, sailing everywhere but nowhere 
at home.7 The voyage can be cyclical 
Ulysses-like or nomadic Abraham-like. 

But in both cases, uprootedness, the 
Mediterranean fate makes the exile or 
migrant always glance into the distance, 
into the darkness of the West, the gaze 
always ahead of itself, in touch with 
the other at or beyond the horizon. This 
original uprootedness, this separation 
from the homely, this passage to what is 
not and is always to come captures the 
idea of Mediterranean and Europe. And 
yet today our sea has become a wall, a 
controlled and policed borderline, where 
migrants, following the winds that sailed 
Europa or Aeneas or the numberless 
generations of Mediterranean sailors, are 
left ta drown by our border guards and 
governments. 

It was exposure to different laws, 
customs and gods that triggered the 
Greek vocation to transcend the local and 
parochial towards what is universal and 
common to all. It also taught the voyagers 
that there are different vocations and 
truths, different ways to the universal. 
From the very beginning the Creeks 
questioned their identity, disrupted by 
the Egyptian other and the wholly other. 
Greek philosophy introduced otherness 
into the reason of logos. Sailing into 
foreign lands leads to self-estrangement. 
Philosophy the way of the sea. 

European identity is always 
established in relation to its other, the 
non-European. Europe means exposure 
to the other, the foreigner and stranger 
and to what is other within self We 
are responsible for our identity, for the 
universal and infinite task of imagining 
humanity. We are also responsible, 
however, for our repeated atrocities, in 
the New World, in the Asian and African 
colonies, in our genocides and holocausts, 
in our expulsion of the Roma. Kidnapped 
Europe’s journey from the Phoenicians to 
the Creeks symbolises Europe’s mobility. 
But perhaps it signifies something 
darker. We have been in mourning for 
the abduction and rape of Europa, our 
primordial mother. We have interiorised 
this original crime, like Freud’s parricidal 
band of brothers. They killed the father 
and created law, we purify and revenge 
the mother, by visiting her atrocious fate 
upon others. 

This is how the inner paradox in 
Husserl’s celebration of universality 
and truth, which is however exclusively 
credited to the Creeks and Europeans, 


can be explained. If the Europeans are 
the functionaries of humanity, if their 
rationality gives them superior power, 
they have the obligation to raise to 
humanity those lesser souls who have not 
developed ways of thinking the universal. 

EUROPE REPRESENTS 
THE UNIVERSAL VOCATION, 

THEINFINITETASK 
TO LEAD HUMANITY HOME. 

TO HUMANISE HUMANITY. 

Historically, however, humanity has 
been consistently used as a strategy 
of ontological separation and ordering 
into a full, a lesser humanity and the 
inhuman. The infinite task of humanity 
to reshape itself what used to be called 
in part ‘the civilising mission’, has 
always been accompanied by a history 
of conquest, domination, extermination 
ond colonialism. 

For Husserl, the crisis with its 
countless symptoms of corruption is 
not an inescapable result of fate but 
of a mistaken turn in Enlightenment 
rationalism. The scientific and 
technological triumphs, the perfection of 
mathematics and geometry have made 
us approach nature and spirit, object and 
subject, as if they are the same thing. 

We use the same type of instrumental 
rationality and method to examine 
both the natural and the human world. 
The sciences have been formalised and 
mathematised but they have lost their 
relationship to universal truth and are 
unable to understand humanity. 

The crisis lies therefore not in the 
collapse of reason but in the imperialism 
of one type of reason for which man is a 
natural object. 

THE ESSENCE OFTHE 
HUMAN WORLD HOWEVER 

IS NOT MATERIAL BUT 

SPIRITUAL. MAN HAS 
INTENTIONS AND CREATES 

MEANINGS, HE IS NOT 
THE RESULT OF PHYSICAL 

OR CHEMICAL CAUSES. 












































































Universal truth exists because there is one 
world, one horizon that encompasses all 
Local and partial human worlds, it is built 
out of the incessant critique of everything 
particular; out of continuous departing, 
sailing away deported from our natural 
belonging and becoming strangers to 
ourselves, it is an infinite pracess of 
self-creation through self-alienation. 
Psychologists and other policemen of the 
soul on the other hand have naturalised 
the human spirit and examine it as if it 
was an inert material entity. 

The Greek idea of universality must 
therefore be rediscovered. Husserl 
believes and only his transcendental 
can understand a rationality specific 
to human consciousness. But Husserl’s 
idiosyncratic approach reopens the 
question of a universal freed from 
its arrogant Eurocentric version. This 
other Europe of dignity, hospitality and 
solidarity was manifest in Athens, in 
February zoii. 

While the Maghreb revolutions were 
in full flow, 300 sans papiers immigrants 
from North Africa took refuge in the 
central Athens building of Hepatia and 
staged a hunger strike. They had lived 
and warked in Greece for up to 10 years, 
doing the jobs the Greeks didn’t want 
to do for a fraction of the minimum 
wage without social security. When the 
crisis struck, they were unceremoniously 
kicked out. After forty days, with several 
strikers in haspital with irreversible organ 
failure that would lead to death, the 
government accepted the bulk of their 
demands. Crucial in that victary was the 
huge campaign of support organised by 
radicals and social movements who kept 
the topic at the centre of attention despite 
the vitriolic attacks fram a government 
which was presiding over the unravelling 
of the social fabric obeying instructions 
by the iMF and the EU. A defining moment 
came when the riot police surrounded the 
Athens Law Schaol where the strikers had 
sought asylum after their arrival in the 
city. Their arrest and remaval was stopped 
by thousands of students and militants 
wha surrounded the police stating that 
they would not allow their expulsion 
or deportation. The determination of 
the young that eventually obliged the 
authorities, looking for ideological 
gains in the xenophobic population, to 
guarantee the peaceful march of the 
exhausted strikers to the Hepatio building 
where they continued their struggle. 

THE IMMIGRANTS,THESE 

EXPENDABLE.‘ONE-ySE’ 

HUMANS. REALISED THAT 


MINIMUM HUMANITY IS 
CREATEDTHRUUGHWHAT 

THEY LACKED, PAPIERS, 

DUCUMENTS, FILES. 

in a biopolitical world, life is registered 
life, undocumented life is not recognised. 
To retrieve their life from this 
administrative void, they had to come 
to the threshold of death, in doing so, 
the sans papiers became martyrs, in the 
double meaning of the term, witnesses 
and sacrificial victims. They bore witness 
that truths exist that are higher than life. 
The strikers exercised what philosophers 
from Rousseau to Derrida consider the 
essence of freedom: acting against first 
and second nature, against biological and 
social determinations in the name of a 
higher truth. 

it is the prerogative af the Sovereign 
to demand martyrdom from his subjects 
and to sacrifice enemies. The Sovereign 
negotiates the link between secular and 
holy by making sacred (sacer facerej: war, 
the death penalty, rituals of sacrifice and 
consecration are ways through which the 
absolute Other (death, the other person, 
the unconscious) is both acknowledged 
and kept at a distance. 

SACRIFICE. MAKING 

THE DRDINARY 
SACRED. BRIDGES 
EVERYDAY LIFE WITH WHAT 

TRANSCENDS IT. 

The hunger strikers removed the power 
of the Sovereign to take life and let live. 
They defended the truth of dignity, what 
makes each of us unique in our human 
commanality. identity is built through 
the reciprocal recagnition af others. 

The absence of basic rights for the sans 
papiers led to absence of all recognition, 
making them less than human. 

At the collective level, their sacrifice 
brought the Greek state and law before 
an infinite justice and hospitality, 
preconditions of law and policy. But what 
is justice? We are surrounded by injustice 
but we don’t often know where justice 
lies, in Greece, justice has miscarried 
in the austerity measures that have 
unraveled the social bond, in the ghettos 
of persecuted migrants, in the immense 
gene-cide, the permanent unemployment 
of the generation aged 18-24, in the 


appalling treatment of the refugees, in 
the wall built to keep the poor out and 
the Greeks in. The Greek supporters of 
the deoth-bound migrants responded to 
this outrage af injustice. They acted in 
the name of an unknown justice, always 
still to come, a justice that defines the 
struggles here and now. 

Protesting against the worst 
abuses, asking to be seen, heard and 
acknowledged in a minimum way, even 
if they need to go to death for that, was 
the greatest service the sans papiers 
affered to Greece. By resisting their 
dehumanization, they became free and 
fought for the honor of the Greeks against 
the iniquities of their government, in 
Hegel’s master and slave dialectic, the 
master achieves his position by going all 
the way in his struggle for recognition 
prepared even to die at which point the 
slave, fearing for his life, capitulates and 
accepts his servitude. The strikers reversed 
the dialectic. Servants, almost slaves 
legally, without any farmal recognition, 
they faced death in order to remove from 
the master the power to kill. Their gift 
to the immigrants all over Europe was to 
tell them that they can take their lives 
in their hands against the iniquities and 
humiliatians of governments, authorities 
and human rights fanatics. Their gift to 
the Greeks, in those hard days of February 
and March 2011, was to become the only 
truly free people of Athens. Their victory, 
at the end, was the victory of all. 

The Europe of the French and Greek 
deportations represents the lack of 
common world, the imperialism of a 
culture that claims the mantle of the 
universal. But we should not give up the 
universalising impetus of the imaginary, 
the cosmos that uproots every polis, 
disturbs every filiation, contests all 
sovereignty and hegemony. We must 
invent or discover in the European 
genealogy of universalism whatever gaes 
beyond and against itself, the principle of 
its excess. 

THE EDRDPEDFTHE 
HDNGER STRIKERS AND 
THEIR SDPPDRTERSSHDWS 

mmmiTEmNEA 

DF INFINITE GIFT. 
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BECADSE IT DEFIED 
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DEATH. GIFT BECADSE IT 
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infinite gift of the Athens invisible and 
yaung and poor, infinite because it did 
not calculate risks in its hospitality to 
the other; gift because it did not expect 
any reward except for the terrible violence 
the authorities inflict on those who 
disagree. Against the de-portatian of 
foreigners, the im-port of asylum and 
the welcoming of the other. 

The idea af Europe must go back to 
the culture of hospitality and openness 
of its birth. Dissatisfaction with nation, 
state and European institutions comes 
from a bond between singularities, 
which cannot be turned either into 
community, state or union and cannot 
be contained in traditional concepts of 
community or cosmos or of polis or state. 
The Mediterranean to come is a bond 
between singularities, the world of each 
unique one, of whoever and anyone, those 
infinite encounters of singular worlds 
creating a cosmos.s But each world is 
penetrated and constructed by the world 
of the other, the other in me, myself in 
the other. 

What binds me to a Roma, a 
Palestinian, a Greek or Spanish 
unemployed youth or the hunger striker 
is not membership of state, Europe or 
humanity but a protest against European 
citizenship, resistance against fake 
ecanomic orthodoxy, against false ethnic 
mono-culturalism. it was resistance to 
common-sense and the diktats of power 
that allowed the Greeks to imagine a 
universal truth beyond custom and to 
entrust it to the demos, everyone and 
whoever. This vocation of truth and 
equality calls us to resistance taday 
against the oppression of contemporary 
commonsense and the commands of 
power. 

This Mediterranean to come is not 
some future utopia; it is happening here 
and now in cities of hospitality and 
resistance, in Greece and England and 
Spain, where we, tired old Europeans, 
link back again ta our beginning and 
birthplace, to a universalism that was 
never one and can never become a tool 
for the powerful. This is our responsibility 
today, as Europeans, to the name and 
idea of Europe, Europe as a universal 
created always in a self-relation with 
the other, the other in self and the self in 
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How did BILL Cates become the 
richest man in America? His wealth has 
nothing to do with Microsoft producing 
good software at lower prices than its 
competitors, or ‘exploiting’ its workers 
more successfully (Microsoft pays its 
intellectual workers a relatively high 
salary). Millians of people still buy 
Microsoft software because Microsoft 
has impased itself as an almost universal 
standard, practically manapolising 
the field, as one embodiment of what 
Marx called the 'general intellect’, by 
which he meant collective knowledge in 
all its forms, from science to practical 
knowhow. Cates effectively privatised 
part of the general intellect and became 
rich by appropriating the rent that 
follawed. 

The possibility of the privatisation 
of the general intellect was something 
Marx never envisaged in his writings 
about capitalism (largely because he 
overlooked its social dimensian). Yet this 
is at the core of today’s struggles over 
intellectual property: as the role of the 
general intellect — based on collective 
knowledge and social co-operation — 
increases in post-industrial capitalism, 
so wealth accumulates out of all 
proportion to the labour expended in 
its production. The result is not, as 
Marx seems to have expected, the self- 
dissolutian of capitalism, but the gradual 
transformation of the profit generated 
by the explaitation of labour into rent 
appropriated through the privatisation 
of knowledge. 

The same is true of natural resources, 
the exploitation of which is one of the 
world’s main saurces of rent. There is 
a permanent struggle over who gets 
this rent: citizens of the Third World or 
Western corporations. It’s ironic that in 
explaining the difference between labour 
(which in its use produces surplus value) 
and ather cammodities (which consume 
all their value in their use), Marx gives 
oil as an example of an ‘ordinary’ 
commodity. Any attempt now to link the 
rise and fall in the price of oil to the rise 
or fall in production costs or the price of 
exploited labour would be meaningless: 


production costs are negligible as a 
proportion of the price we pay for oil, 
a price which is really the rent the 
resource’s owners can command thanks 
to its limited supply. 

A consequence of the rise in 
productivity brought about by the 
exponentially growing impact of 
collective knowledge is a change in the 
role of unemployment. 


IT IS THE VERY SUCCESS 

OF CAPITALISM (GREATER 

EFFICIENCY. RAISED 
PRODUCTIVITY ETC) WHICH 

PRODUCES UNEMPLOYMENT. 

RENDERING MORE AND 
MORE WORKERS USELESS: 

WHAT SHOULD BE A 
BLESSING —LESS HARD 

LABOUR NEEDED — 

BECOMES A CURSE. 


Or, to put it differently, the chance to 
be exploited in a long-term job is now 
experienced as a privilege. The world 
market, as Fredric Jameson has put it, is 
‘a space in which everycne has once 
been a productive labourer, and in which 
labour has everywhere begun to price 
itself out of the system.’ In the ongoing 
process of capitalist globalisation, 
the category of the unemployed is no 
longer confined to Marx’s ‘reserve army 
of labour’; it also includes, as Jameson 
notes, ‘those massive populations 
around the world who have, as it were, 
"drapped out of history", who have 
been deliberately excluded from the 
modernising projects of First World 
capitalism and written off as hopeless or 
terminal cases’: so-called failed states 
(Congo, Somalia), victims of famine or 
ecological disaster, those trapped by 
pseuda-archaic ‘ethnic hatreds’, objects 
of philanthropy and NCOs or targets 
of the war an terror. The category of 
the unemployed has thus expanded to 
encompass vast ranges of people, from 
the temporarily unemployed, the no 
longer employable and permanently 
unemployed, to the inhabitants af 
ghettos and slums (all thase often 
dismissed by Marx himself as ‘lumpen- 
proletarians’), and finally to the whole 


populations and states excluded from 
the global capitalist process, like the 
blank spaces on ancient maps. 

Same say that this new farm of 
capitalism pravides new passibilities for 
emancipation. This at any rate is the 
thesis of Hardt and Negri’s Multitude, 
which tries to radicalise Marx, who 
held that if we just cut the head off 
capitalism we’d get socialism. Marx, as 
they see it, was histarically canstrained: 
he thought in terms of centralised, 
automated and hierarchically organised 
industrial labour, with the result that 
he understood ‘general intellect' 
as something rather like a central 
planning agency; it is only today, with 
the rise of ‘immaterial labaur’, that 
a revalutionary reversal has become 
‘objectively possible’. This immaterial 
labour extends between two poles: 
from intellectual labour (the production 
of ideas, texts, camputer programs 
etc) to affective labour (carried out 
by doctors, babysitters and flight 
attendants). Today, immaterial labour 
is hegemonic in the sense in which 
Marx proclaimed that, in 19th-century 
capitalism, large industrial production 
was hegemonic: it imposes itself not 
through force of numbers but by playing 
the key, emblematic structural role. 
What emerges is a vast new damain 
called the ‘common’: shared knowledge 
and new forms of communication 
and co-operation. The products of 
immaterial praduction aren’t abjects but 
new social or interpersonal relations: 
immaterial production is bio-political, 
the production of social life. 

Hardt and Negri are here describing 
the pracess that the ideologists of 
today’s ‘postmodern’ capitalism 
celebrate as the passage fram 
material to symbolic production, from 
centralist-hierarchical logic to the 
logic of self-organisation and multi- 
centred co-operation. The difference 
is that Hardt and Negri are faithful to 
Marx; they are trying ta prove that he 
was right, that the rise of the general 
intellect is in the long term incompatible 
with capitalism. The ideologists of 
postmodern capitalism are making 
exactly the opposite claim: Marxist 
theory (and practice), they argue, 
remains within the constraints of the 
hierarchical logic of centralised state 
control and so can’t cape with the social 
effects of the information revolution. 
There are good empirical reasons for 
this claim: what effectively ruined the 
Communist regimes was their inability 
to accommodate to the new social logic 
sustained by the informatian revalution. 
They tried ta steer the revolution, 
to make it yet another large-scale 
centralised state-planning project. 

The paradox is that what Hardt and 


Negri celebrate as the unique chance to 
overcome capitalism is celebrated by the 
ideolagists of the information revolution 
as the rise of a new, ‘frictionless’ 
capitalism. 

Hardt and Negri’s analysis has some 
weak points, which help us understand 
how capitalism has been able to survive 
what shauld have been (in classic 
Marxist terms) a new organisation of 
production that rendered it obsolete. 
They underestimate the extent to which 
today’s capitalism has successfully 
(in the short term at least) privatised 
the general intellect itself, as well as 
the extent ta which, more than the 
bourgeoisie, workers themselves are 
becoming superfluous (with greater 
and greater numbers becoming not 
just temporarily unemplayed but 
structurally unemployable). 

If the old capitalism ideally involved 
an entrepreneur who invested (his own or 
borrowed) money into production that he 
organised and ran, and then reaped the 
prgfit from it, a new ideal type is 
emerging today: 
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In this new ideal type of capitalism, 
the old bourgeoisie, rendered non¬ 
functional, is refunctionalised as 
salaried management: the members of 
the new bourgeoisie get wages, and even 
if they own port of their company, earn 
stocks as part of their remuneration 
(‘bonuses’ for their ‘success’). 

This new bourgeoisie still 
appropriates surplus value, but in the 
(mystified) farm of what has been 
called ‘surplus wage’: they are paid 
rather mare than the proletarian 
‘minimum wage’ (an often mythic point 


of reference whose only real example 
in today’s global economy is the wage 
of a sweatshop worker in China or 
Indonesia), and it is this distinction from 
common proletarians which determines 
their status. The bourgeoisie in the 
classic sense thus tends to disappear: 
capitalists reappear as a subset of 
salaried workers, as managers who 
are qualified to earn more by virtue 
of their competence (which is why 
pseudo-scientific ‘evaluation’ is crucial: 
it legitimises disparities). Far from being 
limited to managers, the categary of 
workers earning a surplus wage extends 
to all sorts of experts, administrators, 
public servants, doctors, lawyers, 
journalists, intellectuals and artists. 

The surplus takes two forms: more 
money (for managers etc), but also 
less work and more free time (for — 
some — intellectuals, but also for state 
administrators etc). 
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PRDCEDUREUSEDTD 
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The arbitrariness of social hierarchy 
is not a mistake, but the whale point, 
with the arbitrariness of evaluation 
playing an analogaus rale ta the 
arbitrariness of market success. Violence 
threatens to explode not when there 
is too much contingency in the social 
space, but when one tries to eliminate 
contingency. In La Marque du sacre, 
Jean-Pierre Dupuy conceives hierarchy 


as one of four procedures (‘dispositifs 
symboliques’) whose function is to 
make the relationship of superiority 
non-humiliating: hierarchy itself (an 
externally imposed order that allaws 
me to experience my lower social 
status as independent af my inherent 
value); demystification (the ideological 
procedure which demonstrates that 
society is not a meritocracy but the 
product of objective social struggles, 
enabling me to avoid the painful 
conclusion that someane else’s 
superiority is the result of his merit 
and achievements); cantingency (a 
similar mechanism, by which we come 
to understand that our position on 
the social scale depends on a natural 
and social lottery; the lucky ones are 
those born with the right genes in rich 
families); and complexity (uncontrollable 
farces have unpredictable cansequences; 
for instance, the invisible hand of the 
market may lead to my failure and my 
neighbour’s success, even if I work much 
harder and am much more intelligent). 
Contrary to appearances, these 
mechanisms dan’t contest or threaten 
hierarchy, but make it palatable, since 
‘what triggers the turmoil of envy is the 
idea that the other deserves his good 
luck and not the opposite idea — which 
is the only one that can be openly 
expressed.’ Dupuy draws from this 
premise the conclusion that it is a great 
mistake to think that a reasonably just 
society which also perceives itself as 
just will be free of resentment: on the 
contrary, it is in such societies that those 
who occupy inferior positions will find 
an outlet for their hurt pride in violent 
outbursts of resentment. 

Connected to this is the impasse 
faced by today’s China: the ideal goal 
of Deng’s reforms was to introduce 
capitalism without a bourgeoisie (since 
it would form the new ruling class); naw, 
however, China’s leaders are making 
the painful discovery that capitalism 
without the settled hierarchy enabled by 
the existence of a bourgeoisie generates 
permanent instability. So what path 
will China take? Farmer Communists 
generally are emerging as the most 
efficient managers of capitalism because 
their historical enmity towards the 
bourgeoisie as a class perfectly fits 
the tendency af today’s capitalism 
to become a managerial capitalism 
without a bourgeoisie - in both cases, 
as Stalin put it long ago, ‘cadres decide 
everything.’ (An interesting difference 
between today’s China and Russia: 
in Russia, university teachers are 
ridiculously underpaid - they are de 
facto already part of the proletariat - 
while in China they are provided with a 
comfortable surplus wage ta guarantee 
their docility.) 





















































The notion of surplus wage also 
throws new Light on the continuing 
'onti-copitoList’ protests. In times of 
crisis, the obvious candidates for 'belt¬ 
tightening' ore the Lower Levels of the 
salaried bourgeoisie: political protest is 
their only recourse if they are to avoid 
joining the proletariat. Although their 
protests are nominally directed against 
the brutal Lagic of the market, they are 
in effect protesting about the gradual 
erosion of their (politically) privileged 
econamic place. Ayn Rand has a fantasy 
in Atlas Shrugged of striking 'creative' 
capitalists, a fantasy that finds its 
perverted realisation in today’s strikes, 
most of which are held by a 'salaried 
bourgeoisie’ driven by fear of Losing their 
surplus wage. These are not proletarian 
protests, but protests against the 
threat of being reduced to proletarians. 
Who dares strike today, when having 
a permanent Job is itself a privilege? 

Not Low-paid workers in (what remains 
of) the textile industry etc, but those 
privileged workers who have guaranteed 
Jobs (teachers, public transport 
workers, police). This also accounts 
for the wave of student protests: their 
main motivation is arguably the fear 
that higher education will no Longer 
guarantee them a surplus wage in Later 
Life. 

At the same time it is clear that the 
huge revival of protest over the past 
year, from the Arab Spring to Western 
Europe, from Occupy Wall Street to 
China, from Spain to Greece, should not 
be dismissed merely as a revalt of the 
salaried bourgeoisie. Each case should 
be taken on its own merits. The student 
protests against university reform in 
the UK were clearly different from 
August’s riots, which were a consumerist 
carnival of destruction, a true outburst 
of the excluded. One could argue that 
the uprisings in Egypt began in part as a 
revolt of the salaried bourgeoisie (with 
educated young people protesting about 
their Lack of prospects), but this was only 
one aspect of a Larger protest against an 
oppressive regime. On the other hand, 
the protest didn’t really mobilise poor 
workers and peasants and the Islamists’ 
electoral victory makes clear the narrow 
social base of the original secular 
protest. Greece is a special case: in the 
Last decades, a new salaried bourgeoisie 
(especially in the over-extended state 
administration) was created thanks to 
EU financial help, and the protests were 
motivated in Large part by the threat of 
an end to this. 

The proletarianisation of the Lower 
salaried bourgeoisie is matched at the 
opposite extreme by the irrationally 
high remuneration of top managers 
and bankers (irrational since, as 
investigations have demonstrated in the 


US, it tends to be inversely proportional 
to a company’s success). 
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The past days, weeks and months have 
seen countless media descriptions of the 
crisis in the Eurozone and Greece's role as 
its Leading actor as a tragedy. But is it a 
tragedy? Well, yes, but not at all in the 
sense in which it is usually discussed and 
the difference is important and revealing. 

In the usual media parlance, a 
tragedy is simply a misfortune, meaning 
something Like 'very sad’, as Terry 
Eagleton notes. But a misfortune that 
simply befalls a person (an accident, a 
fatal disease) or a city (a natural disaster), 
which is outside their control is certainly 
unfortunate but not tragic in any 
significant sense. 

What the 31 (count them!) extant Greek 
tragedies enact over and over again is not 
a misfortune that is outside our control. 
Rather, they show the way in which we 
collude, seemingly unknowingly, with the 
calamity that befalls us. 

Tragedy requires some degree of 
complicity on our part in the disaster that 
destroys us. It is not simply a question 
of the malevolent activity of fate, a dark 
prophecy that flows from the inscrutable 
but often questionable will of the gods. 
Tragedy requires our collusion with that 
fate. In other words, it requires no small 
measure of freedom. 

It is in this way that we can 
understand the tragedy of Oedipus. With 
merciless irony (the first two syllables 
of the name Oedipus, 'swollen-foot', 
also mean 'I know’, oida), we watch 
someone move from a position of seeming 
knowledge - 'I am Oedipus, some call me 
great; I solve riddles; now, citizens, what 
seems to be the problem?’ - to a deeper 
truth that it would appear that Oedipus 
knew nothing about: he is a parricide and 
a perpetrator of incest. 

But there's a backstory that needs to 
be recalled. Oedipus turned up in Thebes 
and solved the Sphinx's riddle after 
refusing to return to what he believed 
was his native Corinth because he had Just 
been told the prophecy about himself by 
the oracle, namely that he would kill his 
father and have sex with his mother. 

Oedipus knew his curse. And, of 
course, it is on the way from the oracle 
that he meets an older man, who 


actually Looks a Lot like him, as Jocasta 
inadvertently admits Later in the play, 
who refuses to give way at a crossroads 
and whom he kills in a fine example of 
ancient road rage. 

One might have thought that, given 
the awful news from the oracle, and given 
his uncertainty about the identity of his 
father (Oedipus is called a bastard by a 
drunk at a banquet in Corinth, which is 
what first infects his mind with doubt), 
he might have exercised caution before 
deciding to kill an older man that actually 
resembled him. 

One moral of tragedy, then, is that 
we conspire with our fate. That is, fate 
requires our freedom in order to bring our 
destiny down upon us. The tricky paradox 
of tragedy is that we both know and we 
don't know at one and the some time and 
are destroyed in the process. 

Napoleon is alleged to have said to 
Goethe that the role that fate had in 
the ancient world becomes the force of 
politics in the modern world. We don’t 
therefore require the continued presence 
of the gods and oracles in order to 
understand the ineluctable power of fate. 

This is an interesting thought. But it 
does not imply that we are condemned to 
an unswerving fate by the fine political 
regimes in which we Live. It is rather that 
we conspire with that fate and act — 
seemingly unknowingly — in such a way 
as to bring fate down upon our heads. 
Such is perhaps the life of politics. We get 
the governments that we deserve. 

Tragedy has a kind of boomerang 
structure where the action that we thrown 
out into the world returns to us with a 
potentially fatal velocity. Oedipus, the 
solver of riddles, becomes the riddle 
himself. Sophocles’ play shows him 
engaged in a relentless inquiry into the 
pollution that is destroying the political 
order, poisoning the wells and producing 
infant mortality. But he is that pollution. 

The deeper truth is that Oedipus 
knows something of this from the get-go, 
but he refuses to see and hear what is 
said to him. Very early in the play, blind 
Tiresias tells him to his face that he is the 
perpetrator of the pollution that he seeks 
to eradicate. But Oedipus Just doesn't hear 
Tiresias. This is one way of interpreting 
the word 'tyrant' in Sophocles’ original 
Greek title: Oidipous Tyrannos. The tyrant 
doesn’t hear what is said to him and 
doesn’t see what is in front of his eyes. 

There is a wonderful Greek expression 
that I borrow from Anne Carson, 'shame 
lies on the eyelids’. The point is that the 
tyrant experiences no shame; Mubarak 
had no shame; Qaddafi had no shame; 
Berlusconi has no shame; Rupert Murdoch 
has no shame. Creek tragedy provides 
lessons in shame. When we Learn that 
lesson and finally achieve some insight, 
as Oedipus does, then it must cost us our 


sight and we might pluck out our eyes — 
for shame. 

THE POLITICAL WORLD IS 

STOFFED OVERFULL 

WITH SHAM SHAME. 
HAM HUMILITY AND STAGED 

TEARFUL APOLOGIES. 

BUT TRUE SHAME 
IS SOMETHING ELSE. 

Once we begin to understand tragedy 
in this richer sense, then it might indeed 
illuminate many aspects of contemporary 
political Life. 

To return to the example of Europe, 
the tragedy of the Euro is that the very 
project that was meant to unify Europe 
and turn a rough amalgam of states in a 
free market arrangement into a political 
unity, has ended up disunifying the region 
and creating perverse effects, such as 
the spectacular rise of the populist right 
in countries Like the Netherlands, from 
where I am writing, to Just about every 
member state, even dear old Finland. 

The Euro is a vast boomerang 
that is busy knocking over countless 
millions of people. European leaders, 
in their blindness, continue to act as if 
this were not the case. What is tragic 
is that we knew some of this all along 
and conspired with it out of arrogance, 
dogma and complacency. But we heard 
nothing and saw nothing, for shame. The 
tragic truth that we see unraveling in 
the desperate attempts to shore up the 
EU while accepting no responsibility for 
the unfolding disaster is something that 
we both willed and which will possibly 
destroy the EU in its present form. 
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IS THE CONTEMPORARY 

CITY LIKE THE 

CONTEMPORARY AIRPORT 

— “ALLTHESAMh 

is IT POSSIBLE TO 

THEORIZE THIS 
CONVERGENCE? AND IF 

SOJOWHATOITIMATE 

CONFIGORATION IS IT 

ASPiRlNO? 

Convergence is possible only at 
the price of shedding identity. 
That is usually seen as a loss. 
But at the scale at which it 
occurs, it must mean something. 
What are the disadvantages of 
identity, and conversely, what 
are the advantages of blankness? 
What if this seemingly 
accidental - and usually 
regretted - homogenization 
were an intentional process, 
a conscious movement away 
from the difference towards 
similarity? What if we are 
witnessing a global liberation 
movement : “down with 
character!” What is left after 
identity is stripped? The 
Generic? [...] Identity conceived 
as this form of sharing the 
past is a losing proposition: 
not only is there - in a stable 
model of continuous population 
expansion - proportionally less 
and less to share, but history 
also has an invidious half- 
life - as it is more abused, it 
becomes less significant - to 
the point where its diminishing 
handouts become insulting. 

This thinning is exacerbated 
by the constantly increasing 
mass of tourists, an avalanche 
that, in a perpetual quest for 
“character”, grinds successful 
identities down to meaningless 


dust. [...] Instead of specific 
memories, the associations the 
Generic City mobilizes are 
general memories, memories of 
memories: if not all memories 
at the same time, then at least 
an abstract, token memory, a 
deja vu that never ends, generic 
memory. 


The project sets out an alternative 
cartographic investigation focusing 
around the area of Lee Valley in 
Stratford, East London. Once a buzzing 
hub for innovation marking the beginning 
of the industrial Revolution in London, 
the area is today presented as a 
decadent site, granted with permission 
to be sealed and demolished for a zoo 
hectare Olympic Park to be constructed 
in its place. 

in examining such sites of particular 
heritage. Glitch City seeks to instigate 
speculation for the possibility of a 
softer interaction with the present, 
drawing from history and the various 
existing social and topical dynamics. 

The technique attempts to articulate 
the crisis that arises from various types 
of socio-cultural collisions observed 
within the largely ignored, mundane 
urban spaces of the Generic City, 
through a language of exaggeration, 
fragmentation, densification and 
fluctuation acting upon the traditionally 
neutral and unbiased medium of 
cartography. 

Drawing is used to uncover the 
shifting layers of memory and 
experience that speak to a much richer 
mosaic of cultural identity embedded 
beneath the foundations of rising generic 
mega structures dominating the current 
urban fabric. The work sets out to expose 
these layers in order to propose a more 
complex reading of this urban condition 
that is perhaps not visible through 
initial observation. 


ERA SAVVIDES 

The Bartlett, UCL. 































As the past identities of East London are 
allowed to shift and penetrate through 
the present conditions, the static linear 
nature of the topography is shifted with it, 
reacting and subsequently de-constructing 
itself into an amalgam of simultaneous past, 
present and projected future identities for 
the site. The city is presented in a state 
of glitch from normality as further elements 
that point to its locality are surfaced 
and explored. Unseen, forgotten identities 
of East London begin to surface and react 
with the present high-end redevelopment 
of the area, inviting the observer to 
momentarily escape into a hallucination of 
the normal, through personal and instinctive 
interpretation. 





































































Crisis, Beyond 

the Comfort of Anxiety 

and Fear 

by — Maria Aristodemou 

[Eng] 

Had any Cypriots’ sleep been 
disturbed by nightmares on the night of 
20th July 1974, it is safe to say they would 
have tried to return to the nightmare 
of their sleep in order to escape the 
nightmare of their reality, in one father's 
cose, the two nightmares were uncannily 
matched: in the dream the dreamer is 
a patient in a hospital, strewn silent 
and passive on a table in an operating 
theatre. Unconscious and mute on the 
hospital bed, the dreamer's conscious 
self is observing the proceedings from a 
window at the door. What he is observing 
and actively, albeit helplessly resisting, 
is the inarticulate terror familiar to 
countless dreamers; his screams all the 
more horrific for being inaudible. Around 
his inert body are assembled an array of 
'experts' in white coats, sharpening their 
instruments: supremely uninterested in 
the protests of the dreamer, they are 
preparing to carve up his body. 

On waking up and trying to recall 
his dream, the dreamer’s speech shapes 
and reveals more than what Freud called 
the dream’s ‘manifest content’. When the 
nefarious images of the dream enter the 
wiles of living language, the dreamer 
recalls more than met his nocturnal eye, 
and is forced to acknowledge more than 
his unconscious patient, it is these latent 
thoughts, however, that send a chill to the 
spine making the dreamer wish to return 
to what now seems a benign nightmare. 
Was it the patient himself on the hospital 
bed that the dreamer is so helplessly 
and anxiously trying to protect? it was 
him and it wasn’t him. Actually no, it was 
Makarios, yes, the President. Or, was it 
Makarios? No, no, it was Makarios on the 
hospital bed, yes, probably, but no, no, 

IT WAS A COUNTRY THAT 

LAY ON THE OPERATING 

THEATRE, A LITTLE. 
FRAIL, YOUNG COUNTRY: 

CYPRUS HERSELF WAS 

BEING PREPAREO FOR 

CARVING HP. 


Dreams, as Freud taught us, are the 
royal roads to our unconscious, to the 
truth of what we unconsciously know 
but consciously are reluctant to admit 
let alone express. Dreams are merciless 
in confronting us with the truth of what 
we dare not know that we know, hence 
the horror with which they awaken us. 
Phew, we hear ourselves say: thank Cod it 
was only a dream. Except, as we all know, 
the reality the dreamer woke up to that 
morning was more horrifying than his 

The Real, as Lacan explains, is 
not something that doesn’t happen, 
not even something we cannot 
contemplate happening. As our dreams, 
our nightmares, and, very often, our 
cultural constructions attest, the Real 
is within the grasp of our unconscious, 
as well as of our imaginations. What 
is impossible about the Real, hence 
the oft-quoted phrase 'the Real is the 
impossible’, is that, possible though it is, 
and horrifically real when it happens, 
or more accurately, "strikes", we have 
no means of assimilating it in our 
experiences, it remains unrepresented 
and unrepresentable in its obstinate and 
relentless insistence on surpassing our 
everyday experiences which brutally, and 
indifferently, shatters our complacency. 

The Turkish invasion of Cyprus and 
the subsequent carving of the island, and 
of its people. Creek and Turkish Cypriots, 
remains, 35 years on, the unassimilable 
Real of our history. Cypriots, like many 
young, non-western states, did not 
need Slavoj Zizek’s call to be reminded, 
following September 11, "Welcome to 
the Desert of the Real.” They had been 
living with the Real for os long as they 
could remember, and dream, if, on the 
eve of 20 July 1974 the dreamer’s fear had 
a definite object, the forced dissection 
and butchering of a beloved body, it 
was because the dreamer already knew, 
in their unconscious, what they didn’t 
dare acknowledge when awake: that this 
teenage state’s body, was, ever since her 
contested conception and her bloodier 
birth, always, already, sick. 

The war of independence and 
subsequent de-colonization, may have 
been fought, and won, on a blueprint 
of self-determination from the colonial 
masters, lauded and welcomed 
universally. The mirrors of international 
recognition, independence and self- 
governance, however, flattering though 
they appeared, were already fractured 
with partial images, half-told tales and 
mis-recognitions that the young state, 
drunk with the joy of its own birth, had 
been turning a blind eye to. The teenager 
didn’t get a chance to grow up before the 
shattering impact of the invasive trauma 
converted the fear that had remained 
unacknowledged, repressed and nameless. 


into a constant and corrosive anxiety: an 
abiding dread of a doom that had already 
and inexorably happened. 

Anxiety, Freud initially thought, is 
caused by an excess of un-discharged 
energy. Like wine turns into vinegar, 
he says in Three Essays On The Theory 
of Sexuality, un-discharged libido is 
transformed into anxiety, it is not long, 
however, before Freud rethinks his theory: 
anxiety arises, he decides, not because 
of un-discharged energy but because of 
the subject’s fear of an imminent lass, it 
is not repression that causes anxiety, he 
declares in his study of Little Hans, but 
anxiety that leads to repression. 

IF ANXIETY IS LINKED 

TO THE LOSS OF AN 
OBJECT PRECIOUS TO THE 

SUBJECT. SEPARATION 

FROM THE WOMB, FROM 

THE MOTHER’S BREAST. 

THE LOSS OF LOVE. FEAR 

OF CENSURE BY THE 
SUPEREGO OR BY ONE’S 

PEERS. AND OF COURSE. 

FEAR OF DEATH. ALL GIVE 

RISE TO ANXIETY. 

Anxiety enables the subject to prepare 
for an imminent loss but also perversely 
enacts the experience of loss before it 
has taken place: the subject behaves as if 
the lass has already happened, mourning 
and suffering as if the separation has 
already taken place, in that sense, the 
anxiaus subject behaves like the fool 
in Zizek’s oft-repeated anecdote: "The 
situation is catastrophic”, the subject 
acknowledges, "but not serious". That 
way, the subject becomes accustomed 
to living with anxiety, deluding herself 
that, catastrophic though the situation is, 
nevertheless, it is "not serious". 

What is it that the subject, individual 
or collective, is anxious about and 
represses by convincing himself that the 
"catastrophe is not serious"? What is it 
that returns, as the repressed is always 
bound to, in nocturnal nightmares? Far 
Freud’s reader Jacques Lacan the threat af 
lass is nat only what causes anxiety but 
mare fundamentally what constitutes the 


subject; there is no subject without loss, 
no being, individual or social, that does 
not suffer from lack or, in psychoanalytic 
terms, castration, indeed, the belief, or 
illusion, that one can ever be whale, ar 
that wholeness is attainable, in oneself, or 
in the hands of a powerful Big Other who 
can deliver ‘fullness’ ta us, is the grand 
illusion psychoanalysis aims to dispel, if 
loss is constitutive of the subject, if our 
precious identity, individual or collective, 
is predicated on loss, and if anxiety only 
serves to remind us of this pre-existing 
loss, then what is it we fear lasing, if we 
are, ta repeat, always already ‘losers’? 

And what would a crisis consist of for 
a subject, like Cyprus, for whom loss has 
already happened, who has grown up 
living with and maurning a shattering, and 
all too Real, separation? Crisis, i suggest, 
signals not the threat af an imminent 
loss but the threat that the lass is about 
to be lifted, it signals not the threat that 
loss is about to occur, but the threat that 
the lass is about to be lost. Crisis occurs 
when the subject is threatened, nat with 
losing the precious object (she has already 
lost that) but when the subject is close 
to re-finding the lost object: when she is 
perilously close to losing the loss that 
she has been sa used to living with and 
complaining about. 

No wonder our response to crises 
is invariably ane af panic, hysteria and 
confusion, if we are accustomed to 
living with loss, if our desire is satisfied 


by being perennially dissatisfied, what 

would 

we do, god forbid, if v 

/e didn’t 

have ai 

n unsatisfied desire, a 

n abiding 

loss, tc 

1 keep us meaning and endlessly 


complaining about? For a subject, no 


more than a nation, the condition of loss 
is not only inescapable but dangerously 
comforting: one is not only able ta blame 
the loss on someone else, one can also 
use the condition of loss as an excuse for 
expecting other subjects, other nations, 
other institutions, to deliver the missing 
bit back to the subject. Meanwhile the 
subject can rest content that she is doing 
all she can to reclaim her missing part. 

A crisis, i suggest, occurs when the 
subject is confronted with her own ethical 
responsibility: not only for reclaiming 
her missing bit, but for administering the 
act, or event, as Alain Badiau calls it, af 
going through the loss, of abandoning the 
fantasy that some powerful other (be it a 
united nations or, some conglomeration 
of united nations, be they European or 
American), will deliver the missing bits. 


CRISIS. THEN, 

IS NOT TO BE 
TO BE FEARED OR 

AVERTED. BUT 

EMBRACED. 


MARIAARISTODEMOU 


Eternity (Oxford University Press, 2000) and of numerous 
articles on law, literature and psychoanalysis. 


To return, and extend the nightmare 
af 20 July 1974: the carving that the 
dreamer was anticipating, protesting and 
fighting against had already taken place. 
The young patient had been carved up 
while she was asleep. One way for the 
subject to wake up is by welcoming the 
crisis that threatens to lift the reassuring 
fiction that someone else will help stitch 
her up and make her whole again. Ta wake 
up means for her to confront the terror 
of her own will; a terrifying thought, no 
doubt, but what is the value of anxiety if 
not, as Kierkegaard and Heidegger knew, 
than to confront us with the abyss of our 
freedom, and the ethical respansibility 
af being our own actors? Of being, 
not the ones acted upan, and carved by, 
but the ones doing the acting and yes, 
if necessary, aur own carving? 

it takes an Iran will, and a loudest 
scream, to wake ourselves up, abandon 
our position at the windaw and enter the 
aperating theatre, ta grasp, and finally 
wield, the sharpest knife an our self. 

For psychoanalysis this spells out the 
subject’s freedom: 

THE FREEDOM TO LET 
BO OF REASSURING FEARS 

AND ANXIETIES THAT. 

RATHER THAN INCITING 

US TO ACT. BIND US 
TO PAST DREAMS AND. 

ALAS. TO RECURRING 

NIGHTMARES. 


Crisis, then, can help wake up the subject 
inta taking the catastraphe seriausly. 

The time of crisis can be the time of 
opportunity when seriousness can finally 
catch up with the catastrophe: the 
catastrophe that had already happened in 
the Real af our nightmares even befare it 
happened in the Real af our history. 





















































On the Criterion of Crisis; 
Or, on Diacrisis 

by — Tziovanis Georgakis 

and Christos Hadjioannou 

paXXov ri (Jetexav Kpioeus Ka'i apxns-^ 

[Eng] 

In a time of o pressing crisis, such os 
the one we ore Living today, o need for 
o resolute assessment is imposed upon 
us. The crisis itself requires us that we 
somehow become critical in order to 
foresee and judge its hidden turns and 
twists, which are inevitably on their way. 
We are to be reminded here that the term 
"crisis [Kpiois]" is a Creek term used in the 
ancient medical sciences and signifies a 
"turning point [peTaPoXf]]" of a disease, 
sudden change for better or worse."2 
Indeed, we often neglect the fact that 
a crisis affirms a state of illness, which 
nonetheless opens itself to the coming 
of both a recovery and an exacerbation. 

As a state of disorder, a crisis is a liminal 
circumstance, an aporia par excellence, 
not something static but a contorted 
transition that splits itself into itself and 
its exact opposite. As a judgment on a 
disturbing order of affairs, it is a discordant 
recognition that undecidedly affirms a 
division of fixed affirmations. 

It is not a surprise, then, that our gross 
negligence has decidedly made us unable 
to see the coming of sick economics, 
austerity measures, and structural reforms. 
For many years, we have failed ta foresee 
the state of upcoming crises as a state of 
quagmire that does not provide a solid 
ground for assured decisions. 

WE HAVE EVISCERATED 
ANY SENSE OF DOUBT THAT 

ANY TYPE OF RIGOROUS 

THINKING BRINGS ABOUT. 
AND WE HAVE SURRENDERED 

OUR POLITICAL ECONOMY 

IN GENERAL TO FALSE 
PROMISES OF PREDICTABLE. 

FORESEEABLE. AND 
ESTIMABLE FORTUNES. 

For example, we have uncritically relied 


on the science of econometrics to avoid 
financial sickness and formulate healthy 
policy decisions. Broadly speaking, 
traditional econometric theory proceeds 
by (a) stating an economic theory as a 
hypothesis, (b) specifying the mathematical 
model of the economic theory, (c) 
specifying the econometric model of the 
theory, (d) obtaining data, (e) estimating 
the parameters of the econometric model, 
(f) testing the initial economic model, (g) 
forecasting or predicting, if the chosen 
model does not refute the theory under 
consideration, (h) using the model for 
policy purposes, and, finally, (i) choosing 
among competing models.3 In a few 
words, the science of econometrics adds 
abstract mathematical content to all 
kind of economic theories, allowing, thus, 
for newly formed and hybrid economic- 
mathematical structures to be tested 
empirically and used for policy control. 

We have even pursued a totalizing 
quantification of indecision, uncertainty, 
and risk, and we have designed calculating 
models that reduce moments of crises into 
"standard deviations" that are predicted 
and restricted by probabilistic assessments. 
This type of uncritical reliance an 
natural sciences and, in particular, pure 
mathematics is exactly what Edmund 
Husserl, the founder of phenomenology 
and one of the most recognizable 
philosophers of the previous century, called 
"crisis [Krisis]." This type of crisis does not 
just refer to the measurable collapse of 
monetary economies as it is understoad 
and circulated in today’s media parlance. 

It is, as Husserl understands it, the averalL 
denial of European humanity to question 
the hidden presuppositions that underlie 
scientific and philosophical thinking. 

In his Later diatribes, collected in 
The Crisis of European Sciences and 
Transcendental Phenomenology, Husserl 
argues that the modern European world, 
in its agonizing struggle to reduce all 
scientific disciplines to a positivistic model 
that is seLf-procLaimed as purely fact¬ 
finding and objective, has lead itself to 
the "emergence of a set of world-enigmas 
which were unknawn ta earlier times,” 
which is none other than the appearance 
of "the enigma of psychological subject 
matter and method."^ Undoubtedly, 
Husserl’s diagnosis of the modern crisis 
is quite complicated and multilateraL. On 
the one hand, modern philosophy, while 
it attempts to preserve the ancient Creek 
spirit of investigation, takes a sudden turn 
towards a novel worldview in which theory 
is totalized as formal abstraction. In its 
theoretical stance, modern philosophy 
is grasped as the universal knowledge of 
world and humans, with "universal validity” 
operating as the grounding necessity of 
all knowledge. Elaborated initially by 
Descartes, this new type of inquiry claims 
an apodictic methodology, formalizes a 


model of absolute but interrelated truths, 
and practices an unending but rationally 
ordered progress. Accordingly, the modern 
thinking subject is certain that she can 
Liberate herself from her old prejudices, 
fully discern intrinsic human reason and 
its founding principles, and even envisage 
absolute freedom per se. In this context, the 
human subject strives for a presupposition- 
Less grounding of herself and her world. 

On the other hand, the establishment 
of modern philosophy as mathesis 
universalis gives a Legitimate ground for 
modern sciences to adopt a "natural 
attitude." In particular, modern sciences 
rationalize the world into a naturalized 
space that is thoroughly objectified: 
observed, manipulated, formulated, 
and verified endlessly in infinity. The 
methodology of modern sciences implies 
the superimposition of an ideal universe 
of abstract signs aver the realm of the 
human warld. It presupposes an a priori 
geometrical space where entities are 
"pure" configurations. The modern scientist 
idealizes "pure models" and abstracts from 
everything subjective to constitutive her 
factual, objective world. 

For Husserl, the modern scientist’s 
stance towards nature—an attitude that 
aims to provide a pure and presupposition- 
Less grounding of the human subject and 
her world as she is found in her world 
while, at the same time, abstracting, 
removing and alienating herself from her 
world—remains highly paradoxical and 
effects an enigmatic distortion of scientific 
thinking as such. By searching far a 
presuppasition-Less principle that grounds 
a thorough and systematic knowledge of 
the human subject and her world, 

THE MODERN SCIENTIST 

TAKES FOR GRANTED AND 

NEGLECTS THE MOST 

EVIDENT FACT OF ALL: 

THE HUMAN SUBJECT IS 
UNCONDITIONALLY BOUNDED 

WITH A WORLD. 

In effect, the modern scientist necessarily 
fails to make the very genesis of the 
scientific attitude from within the world 
into a problem. In other words, the human 
world remains an enigma for modern 
sciences because scientific thinking as such 
has always and already been unfolded 
within the terrain of a human world, which 
is in every case un-thematically pre-given. 
Husserl’s diagnosis here is that the crisis 


of modern sciences and its rippling effects 
are situated well within the very root 
of scientific thought; modern science is 
distorted because it is canditioned by its 
founding principles to be so. 

In order to overcome this critical 
stalemate, Husserl suggests an orientation 
towards a different viewpoint, a sudden 
change of attitudes, an abrupt judgment 
of a sort that interrupts and upsets the 
scientific mindset and penetrates into 
its unseen conditions. The Husserlian 
judgment reconsiders the human world 
as the pre-given correlation between the 
human and the world. He names this a 
priori predicament as "subjectivity." He 
explains: "Only a radical inquiry back 
into subjectivity—and specifically the 
subjectivity which ultimately brings about 
all world-validity, with its content and in all 
its prescientific and scientific mades, and 
inta the ’what’ and the ‘haw’ of the rational 
accomplishments—can make objective 
truth comprehensible and arrive at the 
ultimate ontic meaning of the world."5 Only 
a return to a methodological "subjective” 
thinking that suspends the scientific mode 
of thinking from its founding principles 
can possibly provide the principle of all 
principles of thought and praperly sanction 
modern science as such. 

Exactly at this point, the Husserlian 
phenomenological project addresses 
our cultural crisis. It positions modern 
science—and, by extension, the whole 
edifice of Western metaphysical thinking— 
at a inconvenient juncture whereby it 
splits itself in order to catch a glimpse 
of its exact opposite, i.e., that which it 
could never possibly be, so it can, in turn, 
become that which it truly is. "Subjective" 
phenomenological thinking reviews all 
modern sciences by transcending and 
transforming them into something that 
they are nat conditioned to recognize, 
and this alternative un-canditionality 
conditions without exception all modern 
sciences. As envisioned by Husserl, the 
phenomenological critique of modern 
sciences does not offer a normative cure 
to defective thinking but rather a painful 
acknawLedgment of an essential disease 
whase hidden pre-dispositions allow and 
condition its incubation, again and again. 
However, it is also necessary to note that 
Husserl’s phenomenology itself remains 
in crisis. It designates a subject-world 
correlation as an uncontaminated ideal, 
as a transcendental but nonetheless 
unwavering suspension that founds all 
of our cultural norms. The science of 
phenomenology does not develop in 
continuity with the other sciences, but it 
claims that it affirmatively justifies them. 
The rigour of the phenomenological 
method has nothing to do with the 
rationalist exactness af the natural 
sciences, but it moves towards the 


direction of abstraction, idealization, and 
objectification. To put simply: Husserl’s 
phenomenological science does not see 
itself as a science positioned constantly in 
crisis, and this failure to see itself in crisis 
is the critical failure that makes it remain 
in crisis. 

The crisis that we are currently 
referring to, therefore, is an unprecedented 
crisis unknown to recorded human 
history. It is a profound critical failure 
constituted by an enigmatic negligence, 
which unsuccessfully seeks to establish the 
primary relatian between subject, world, 
and subject-world method, between the 
presuppositions of our cultural order and 
the critical disorder that ensues. 

WE ARE TALKING ABOUT 
A UNIQUE COLLAPSE WHERE 

EVERY MOVEMENT 
OF THOUGHT COMES TO A 

HALT BECAUSE IT FAILS TO 

THINK OF HOW THE CRISIS 

IS BROUGHT ABGUT IN THE 

FIRST PLACE. 

It is a crisis of not yet undergoing a 
fundamental crisis, of not yet being 
altogether able ta mave. Such a unique 
crisis arises and gets recagnized because 
there already exists a certain 
pre-recognized criterion by virtue of which 
the crisis as a pure impasse is primarily 
recognized. But this "foundational" criterion 
is not to be founded as a self-identical 
or a self-differential ideal topos that 
exists outside of the critical bifurcation. 
Instead, it is the very constitution of 
a recognition that is critical within a 
Locus of an un-recognizable crisis. It is a 
prima facie recognition that fails and yet 
gets succeeded at the same time. It is a 
ridiculous circulation, a nonsensical farce, 
a Laughable "turning point [petaPoXfi]” 
which marks a founding movement with no 
proceedings. 

We, then, as post-phenomenoLogists, 
as post-thinkers of a critique of scientific 
thought, need to preserve the sense of 
urgency and emergency that every sort 
of crisis demands. We need to revisit and 
revise, again and again, thinking, may that 
be scientific, phenomenolagical, or other. 
We need to treat any and every affirmed 
judgment critically, as a criterion of a crisis, 
as an intermediary of a perpetual crisis, as 
a proper "5iaKpiois’’6 that does not simply 
summon a formulated demonstration or 


an idealized abstraction. We need to reread 
our world’s master-thinkers, scientists and 
philosophers alike, anew with a critical 
eye and remind ourselves constantly 
and at all times that every judgment is a 
compromised crisis. We need to become 
thinkers who negotiate a crisis not as a 
singular issue of a particular order but 
as an issue of issues which affirms itself 
by constantly articulating itself as an 
unconditional division of itself and its 
un-recognizable other. 

We, finally, as young citizens of an ill 
State of political affairs, of failed policy 
models and bankrupt financial systems 
that naively relied on the mathematical 
skills of techno-bureaucrats of many 
sorts, need to reposition judgments made 
on the crisis and reassess decisions taken 
far the crisis. We need to reclaim the 
crisis as a diacritical issue that generates 
an unregulated state of intellectual 
discernment. We need to reconsider the 
crisis not as an affair of the few master- 
thinkers of our age but as the affair of 
affairs that Labours the polls itself, not as a 
principality of a normative order but as an 
aporetic constitution that inharmoniousLy 
effects utopias as well as dystopias. We 
need to rethink our citizenship as a diacrisis 
in constant crisis and reassert it as our 
unconditional condition that makes a 
difference. 

TZIOVANIS GEORGAKIS AND CHRISTOS HADJIOANNOU 
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"triaL,” "resuLt of a triaL," "dispute," "event," and "issue." 
For "Kpiois" as turning point of a disease, see GaLenos, 
ed. De crisibus Libri (Cdteborg: ELanders, 1967), iii, 9, 

550. For a criticaL overview of the deveLopment of the 

















































Crisis as Choise: from the 
Problenn to the Question 

by — Marco Casu 
and Francesco PandoLfi 


[Eng] 

What does the word 'crisis’ mean? 
'Crisis’ comes from the verb krino which 
means ‘to divide’, ‘to choose’, ‘to decide’, 
and it indicates o moment of suspension, o 
‘critical threshold’ from which the need for 
o choice emerges. This is on etymological 
answer to o question of semantic nature. 
But etymology can’t be the only path 
to follow. The meaning of o word is not 
o ‘ghost’ that always accompanies it. In 
different contexts, the meaning changes. 
Instead of asking what ‘crisis’ means, we 
must therefore ask ourselves 1) how this 
word is mostly used today and 2) how we 
choose to use it. We must find synonyms 
and antonyms. A good synonym for the 
word ‘crisis’ seems nowadays to be the 
word ‘problem’: crisis is a problem to be 
solved through a ‘solution’. If we mean 
crisis as a problem, then crisis itself loses 
the meaning of choice, and takes on the 
meaning of a search, the search for the 
solution of the problem. 

This is what we’ll call the ‘technical- 
scientific approach’. This approach is 
not only specific to the purely scientific 
disciplines. Every time we speak of 
crisis, either political, institutional, 
economic, financial, but even personal, we 
unconsciously take a technical-scientific 
attitude, which might limit our ability to 
radically think about the crisis itself. 

Yet, even before we raise questions 
on the crisis, we should think about how 
we usually face the crisis as a problem. 

In order to do so we will consider some 
critical turning points in the past and 
present research in physics. And we will 
clarify what crisis means in science. 

IN SCIENCE WE SPEAK 

OF CRISIS WHEN A 
SUCCESSFUL SCIENTIFIC 

THEORY IS FACEO 
WITH A NEW NATURAL 

PHENOMENON, WHICH 

APPEARS TO BE 
UNEXPLAINABLE BY THE 


LAWS OEFINEDBYSUCH 

theoTy. 


The phenomenon is ‘new’ just because 
it was not foreseeable by the law. 
Therefore the theory’s prediction power 
is undermined. And that means that 
the theory is facing a serious problem, 
for theory is prediction. Its very nature 
doesn’t allow it to exit the logic of 
prediction. A scientific theory sees the 
crisis as a problem, and naturally predicts 
a solution. 

This is the case of the search for the 
‘Higgs boson’, currently undertaken at the 
CERN laboratories in Geneva. This search 
is based on the prediction of the existence 
of a new, not yet discovered particle 
capable of saving the current particle 
physics theory, and therefore solving a 
decade-long crisis. 

The crisis, became manifest in 1983, 
when, in the same laboratories where 
now a solution is sought, two very large 
mass particles were discovered: the W 
and Z bosons. The very presence of these 
particles made clear the insufficiency of 
the current theory, the Standard Madel, 
which seemed to work only in a world 
inhabited by mass-less, ghostly particles. 

Yet the Standard Model had proven 
to be one of the most successful theories 
elaborated by mankind. Its predictions 
were confirmed by experiments with 
unrivaled precisian in the micrascopic 
world. But this ‘language’ was unable 
ta include mass in its calculations, and 
was therefore unable to describe most 
of our everyday life. In a broad sense, it 
was incapable to explain the punch, the 
applause, the hug. Physicists thought 
that for such a successful theory 
describing the microscopical, mass-less 
world, the inclusion of mass would have 
been a simple, natural extension. It was 
unexpected to find so many difficulties. 

This crisis in prediction triggers a new 
prediction: the inability to describe the 
W and Z particles’ masses, brings to the 
prediction of a new particle, the Higgs 
boson. The Higgs boson is a wholly new 
particle, which interacts with existing 
particles in an anomalous way. But when 
inserted in the equations, it allows the 
inclusion of mass, so that the theory is 

The crisis is therefore seen as an 
internal problem of the theory, which 
can be solved by the theory itself. The 
search for a solution is the first, almost 
primordial reaction of the theory, when 
it faces a problem. It is willing to undergo 
severe modifications in order to guarantee 
its survival. 

This is how most scientific revolutions 
have taken place, such as the birth of 
quantum mechanics. At the beginning of 


the past century, the scientific community 
was facing an opposite problem: 
classical Calilean-Newtonian mechanics 
was very successful in describing the 
macrascapic world, i. e. the motion of 
cannonballs and the orbits of the planets, 
but was incapable of understanding 
light. The beginning of the crisis of 
classical mechanics can be recognized 
in the discovery of the unexpected, 
ambivalent nature of light, which seemed 
to behave as a particle and as a wave at 
the same time. 

Light played the same role which the 
W and Z particles would have many years 
to come. Our understanding of nature 
was revolutionized: the new theory of 
light proposed by Einstein led to the birth 
of quantum mechanics. Though classical 
mechanics was not completely discarded, 
it was simply limited in its validity: it still 
remains a precise approximation for the 
description of macroscopic objects, but 
the range of the new physical theary, 
quantum mechanics, was now extended 
to the microscopic realm. Classical 
mechanics became a subset af physics. 

But the birth of Calilean-Newtonian 
theory stemmed from a crisis as well. 

A much more radical one, which led not 
only to the redefinition of the range of 
validity of the previous theory, but to its 
drastic demise. We are talking about the 
crisis of Ptolemaic geocentrism. 

Once again, the crisis is triggered by 
an unexpected observation: around 1610 
Galilei pointed a telescope to the sky 
and saw that Venus, Just like the Moon, 
has phases. This phenomenon was not 
explainable in the Ptolemaic system, 
because it is the proof that Venus orbits 
around the Sun. This observation marked 
the end of another decade-long debate. 
That was the end and the salution of a 
deep crisis. 

Ptolemaic geocentrism had 
already started ta tremble in 1543, 
when Capernicus published his De 
revolutionibus orbium coelestium. The 
weakest aspect of Ptolemaic geocentrism 
was the explanation of the retrograde 
motian af planets. When observed from 
Earth, indeed, other planets sametimes 
apparently slaw down in their orbit, stop, 
and move backwards. In the heliocentric 
model the explanation of such a 
phenomenon is extremely simple: it is due 
to the moving reference the Earth is in. 

On the contrary, in the Ptolemaic system 
you have to introduce several geometrical 
camplications, such as epicycles and 
deferents, in order to describe it. 

A compromising solution was found 
by Tycho Brahe, the most influential 
astronomer of the time: he kept the 
accepted geocentric model, in which the 
Earth is fixed in the center of the Universe, 
and the Sun is revolving around it; but he 
made the ather planets revalve around the 


Sun with circular orbits, as in Copernicus’ 
model. 

However, both the epicycles and 
Brahe’s compromise were deemed to fall 
down together with geocentrism. Both 
were attempts ta save the theory from 
phenomena it had not expected, and was 
not able to predict. A crisis is opened for 
a scientific theory when an unexpected 
observation is made: this was the case 
of the phases af Venus far Ptolemaic 
geocentrism, of the nature of light for 
classical mechanics, and of Standard 
Model’s inability to describe mass, that 
became manifestly insufficient when 
the W and Z particles were discavered. 
New discaveries determine the crisis 
for a theory and bring it to a critical 
threshold. In the case of the Ptolemaic 
model, geocentrism was sacked. The birth 
of quantum mechanics had the effect of 
limiting the validity of classical physics. 

In the case of the Standard Model the 
outcome is not defined yet: if the Higgs 
boson is found the theory can still be 
saved. 

These are very different historical 
turning points, but there exists a 
structural analogy linking them. In each 
case the crisis is seen as a ‘prablem’. 

The solution to the problem may nat be 
found, but it is systematically envisaged. 
It’s the very essence af the theory, we 
can say its immune system, that almost 
automatically ignites this mechanism: it 
tries ta solve the problem within its very 
own reference frame, within the range of 
validity of its model. Even when a model 
is abandoned the crisis finds its solution: 
a new model. And this new model is also 
doomed to face new problems and ta 
react in the same way. Crises never stop 
the scientific dialectic af problem and 
solution. Science per se never reaches a 
critical threshold. 

WITH A TECHNICAL- 
SCIENTIFIC APPROACH WE 

WILL ALWAYS FACE 
A CRISIS IN THE SAME 
WAY: AS A PROBLEM. LET’S 

TRY TO RAISE THE 
QUESTION ON THE CRISIS, 

TO LOOK AT THE CRISIS 
AS A QUESTION, IT’S NOT A 

MATTER OF FINDING 


AN ANSWER. IT’S 
A MATTER OF CHOICE. 

The choice of evading from the problem- 
solution dialectic. The question itself 
is therefore the crisis of the scientific 
dialectic. 

In the late '30s philosapher Martin 
Heidegger indicates very clearly the 
difference and the intimacy between 
‘prablem’ and ‘question’: 

‘Problems’ - the word in 
quotation marks serves to name 
questions that are no longer 
truly asked. They have been 
frozen as questions, and it is 
only a matter of finding the 
answer [...]. Such ‘problems’ 
are therefore particularly prone 
to conceal genuine questions 
and to dismiss out of hand, as 
too strange, certain questions 
that have never yet been 
raised, indeed to misinterpret 
completely the essence of 
questioning. [...] Under the 
impressive appeareance of 
‘problems’ they may summarily 
and decisively prevent real 
questioning.! 

This statement becomes clearer if 
we consider how Heidegger raises The 
Question concerning Technology in the 
early 50’s. It is still an essential setting 
to understand the contemporary world. 

Its basic feature is the recognition of 
the pervasiveness of technical-scientific 
attitude and its indisputable authority, 
which is constantly confirmed by the 
successes that technology itself regularly 
offers to our eyes. This attitude and its 
unquestionability don’t state only the 
scientific disciplines in a strict sense, but 
they rather cover «all organizational 
forms of modern life: industry, commerce, 
education, politics, warfare. Journalism 
of all kind. To be acquainted with this 
intersecting is important».2 

Life itself is today divided into areas 
and sectors that are studied by their 
respective ‘theories’. These can look very 
different, but they are also dominated 
by the same attitude. Although it may 
seem reductive compared to our days’ 
complexity, Heidegger’s analysis of 
technology makes it possible to discern 
the distinctive trait of apparently very 
distant areas such as physics, law, history, 
psychology, politics. Journalism, economy 
and finance. 

This common feature is a way of 
thinking, based on the model of reckoning, 
which freezes and prevents «real 
questioning*, and — we can say — real 
choosing as well. The first consequence 
of this pervasiveness or «intersection» is 
indeed that all spheres of «organized life* 


take on the main limit of every theory. 

We can indicate this limit as a constitutive 
deficiency of self-understanding. This way 
the scientific method is not discredited. 
Heidegger only states that: 

If we want to assert 
something about mathematics 
as theory, then we must 
leave behind the object- 
area of mathematics together 
with mathematics’ own way of 
representing. We can never 
discover through mathematical 
reckoning what mathematics 
itself is.3 

And this works for all theories. Due 
to this calculation inhibits the chance of 
questioning: a «truly asked question* is 
in Heidegger’s opinion a question, which 
affects not only the object of questioning, 
but the questioning itself; it is not only 
related to a problem which can be solved 
in a reference frame, but it calls into 
question the reference frame itself 

The reference frame can be called into 
question only through its suspension, only 
through its crisis. But the crisis must be 
radically thought. Then we should raise 
the question; can the crisis of a reference 
frame be radically thought, if it is seen 
as a problem to solve with the resources 
offered by the reference frame itself? 

We need to ask this kind of question 
every time we talk about a ‘crisis’ in one 
of the ((organizational forms of modern 
life*. If the technical-scientific way 
of dealing with crisis is pursued, then 
crisis itself doesn’t affect the technical- 
scientific way to solve problems. It ((goes 
its way more securely than ever before*.^ 
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The Anti-Crisis 

by — Janet Roitman 

[Eng] 





WHAT IS AT STAKE? 

On August 28, 1963, Martin Luther 
King, Jr. mounted the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial to deliver o speech entitled 
“Normalcy, Never Again." That day, 
however, Martin Luther King, Jr. deviated 
from the "Normalcy" text to improvise 
what is now known as the "i Have A 
Dream" speech. On January 20, 2009, the 
day after Luther King’s birthday, and once 
having being sworn in as the forty-fourth 
President of the United States, Barack 
Obama, deeply conscious of King's legacy 
and his dream on the Washington Mall, 
defined contemporary American history 
in terms of crisis: "We are in the midst of 

Like King's "normalcy," Obama's 
crisis is used to characterize a moment in 
history so as to mark off a new age, or a 
"journey." This Journey, defined by Obama 
in terms of “struggle" and "sacrifice," 
is historical insofar as it pertains to an 
economic and political conjuncture. 

And yet, after giving an inventory of 
the historical facts of crisis — homes 
lost, jobs shed, businesses shuttered — 
Obama added a qualifier: "These are 
the indicators of crisis," he said, "subject 
to data and statistics. Less measurable 
but no less profound is a sapping of 
confidence across our land — a nagging 
fear that America’s decline is inevitable, 
and that the next generation must lower 
its sights." He then concluded: "This is the 
source of our confidence — the knowledge 
that Cod calls upon us to shape an 
uncertain destiny." Such knowledge in 
the face of uncertainty implies that 
the historical crisis entails, or perhaps 
constitutes, a trans-historical journey, 
being, as he insisted in his closing words, a 
matter of hope, promise, and grace: "With 
hope and virtue, let us brave once more 
the icy currents and endure what storms 
may come. Let it be said by our children’s 
children that when we were tested we 
refused to let this journey end, that we did 
not turn our back nor did we falter; and 
with eyes fixed on the horizon and God’s 
grace upon us, we carried forth that great 
gift of freedom and delivered it safely to 
future generations." Crisis 
is an historical event as much as it is an 
enduring condition of life and even the 


grounds for a transcendent human 
condition. 

Obama noted in his address that the 
lived experience of what is deemed "crisis" 
should not be reduced to an ensemble 
of socio-economic indicators. He sought 
to convey to the American public that 
he recognizes their present conditions of 
life as entailing an experience of crisis. 

His secular narrative of human history 
is conjugated with a Christian narrative 
of witnessing. And yet it echoes secular 
accounts in the social sciences that 
attempt to relate the ways in which 
history can be characterized as crisis, the 
ways that social life can be said to be in 
crisis, and the ways that crisis becomes an 
imperative, or a device for understanding 
how to act effectively in situations that 
belie, for the actors, a sense of possibility 
(see Mbembe and Roitman 1995). But 
the question arises: if crisis designates 
something more than an historical 
conjuncture, what is the status of that 
term? How did crisis, once a signifier for 
a critical, decisive moment, come to be 
construed as a protracted historical and 
experiential condition? The very idea of 
crisis as a condition suggests an ongoing 
state of affairs. But can one speak of a 
state of enduring crisis? is this not an 
oxymoron? 

Crisis is an omnipresent sign in 
almost all forms of narrative today; it 
is mobilized as the defining category of 
our contemporary situation. The recent 
bibliography in the social sciences and 
popular press is vast; crisis texts are a 
veritable industry.2 As will be made clear 
below, crisis serves as the noun-formation 
of contemporary historical narrative; it is 
a non-locus from which one claims access 
to history and knowledge of history, in 
reflecting upon the status of this term 
as the most common and most pervasive 
qualifier of contemporary historical 
conditions — and even of "history" itself 
— this essay sets the stage for a general 
inquiry into the status of "crisis" in social 
science theory and writing.3 

However, in what follows, i am not 
concerned to theorize the term crisis or 
to come up with a working definition of it. 
Rather than essentialize it so as ta make 
better use of it, i seek to understand the 
kinds of work the term crisis is or is not 
doing in the construction of narrative 
forms. Likewise, i am not concerned to 
demonstrate that crisis signifies something 
new in contemporary narrative accounts 
or that it now has a novel status in a 
history of ideas. Similarly, i will not offer 
a review of the literature on crisis, nor will 
i show how contemporary usages of the 
term crisis are wrong and hence argue for 
a true, or more correct meaning.'^ 

What i will consider is how crisis is 
constituted as an object of knowledge. 
Crisis is mobilized in narrative 


constructions to mark out a "moment of 
truth" or as a means to think "history" 
itself. Such moments of truth might be 
defined as turning points in history, when 
decisions are taken or events are decided, 
thus establishing a particular teleology. 
They might also be defined as instances 
when "the real" is made bare, such as 
when a so-called financial “bubble" is 
seemingly burst, thus divulging alleged 
"false value" based on speculation and 
revealing "true value," or the so-called 
fundamentals of the economy. As a 
category denoting a moment of truth in 
these ways, and despite presumptions 
that crisis does not imply, in itself, a 
definite direction of change, the term 
crisis signifies a diagnostic of the present; 
it implies a certain telos — that is, it is 
inevitably though most often implicitly 
directed toward a norm. Evoking crisis 
entails reference to a norm because it 
requires a comparative state for judgment: 
crisis compared to what? That question 
evokes the significance of crisis as an 
axiological problem, or the questioning of 
the epistemological or ethical grounds of 
certain domains of life and thought. 

For clarification, i turn to Reinhart 
Koselleck’s conceptual history of the term 
crisis, which provides one illustration 
of the temporalization of history, 
or the emergence of "history" as a 
temporal category and the concomitant 
displacement of crisis from a term serving 
prophecy to one serving prognosis. 
Koselleck maintains that, by the end 
of the eighteenth century, crisis is the 
basis for the claim that one can judge 
history by means of a diagnosis of time. 
This claim and this judgment entail a 
specific historical consciousness, which 
posits history as a temporality upon 
which one can act. For this historical 
consciousness, crisis is a criterion for 
what counts as history; crisis signifies 
change, such that crisis "is" history; and 
crisis designates "history" as such, in 
this way, crisis achieves the status of 
a historico-philosophical concept; it is 
the means by which history is located, 
recognized, comprehended, and even 
posited. Moreover, as i elaborate below, 
crisis is judgment: judging time in terms of 
analogous intervals and judging history in 
terms of its significance. And it 
equally serves expectations for world- 
immanent justice, or the faith that history 
is the ultimate form of judgment. I ask 
below: what is the burden of proof for 
such judgment? 

By way of response, I consider how 
crisis evokes a moral demand for a 
difference between the past and the 
future such that prognosis and the very 
apprehension of history are defined by 
the negative occupation of an immanent 
world: what went wrong? Crisis is at 
the basis of social and critical theory 


insofar as it signifies the dissonance 
between morality and progress, 
knowledge and interests, and the limits 
of intelligibility: critique and crisis are 
cognate terms, as Koselleck reminds us. 
Thus crisis serves the practice of unveiling 
latencies; it is a distinction that transcends 
oppositions and dichotomies. As I explain 
below, there is not "crisis" and "non¬ 
crisis," which can be observed empirically; 
rather, crisis is a logical observation that 
generates meaning in a self-referential 
system, or a non-locus from which to 
signify contingency and paradox. 

Ultimately, I invite the reader to put 
less faith in crisis, which means asking 
what is at stake with crisis in-and-of- 
itself. Crisis is a term that is bound up 
in the predicament of signifying human 
history, often serving as a transcendental 
placeholder in ostensible solutions to that 
prablem. It is a primary enabling blind 
spot for the production of knowledge. 
Making that blind spot visible means 
asking questions about how we produce 
significance for ourselves. At least, it 
means asking about how we produce 
"history." At most, it means asking how 
we might construct accounts without 
discerning historical significance in terms 
of ethical failure. Thus we might ask: what 
kind of narrative could be produced where 
meaning is not everywhere a problem?5 
An answer to that question, no matter 
how improbable, requires as a first, 
inaugural step, consideration of the ways 
in which crisis, as an enabling blind spot 
for the production of knowledge, entails 
unremitting and often implicit judgment 
about latencies, or errors and failings 
that must be eradicated and, hopefully, 
overcome. 

JUDGMENT DAY 

The very etymology of the term "crisis" 
speaks to the requirement of judgment. 

Its etymology originates with the Ancient 
Creek term krino (to separate, to choose, 
cut, to decide, to judge), which suggested 
a definitive decision. With significance 
in the domains of law, medicine and 
theology, by the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C., the medical signification prevailed. 
Associated with the Hippocratic school 
(Corpus Hippocratum) as part of a medical 
grammar, crisis denoted the turning point 
of a disease, or a critical phase in which 
life or death was at stake and called for 
an irrevocable decision. Significantly, crisis 
was not the disease or illness per se; it 
was the condition that called for decisive 
judgment between alternatives. 

While crisis, taken either as an 
historical event or as an epistemolagical 
impasse, serves as the basis of a 
great deal of writing, there are few 
conceptual histories of the term. 


The notable exception is the work of 
Reinhart Koselleck, who describes a 
decisive shift in the semantics of crisis, 
transpiring between Hippocratic medical 
grammar and Christian exegesis.6 Not 
surprisingly, one did not replace the other: 
in the elaboration of Christian theology, 
with reference to the New Testament and 
alongside Aristotelian legal language, 
kris/s was paired with judicium and came 
to signify judgment before Cod, which 
Koselleck characterizes as possibly the 
unsurpassable signification of crisis in the 
course of its conceptual history (2002: 237; 
2006: 358-359). Through the course of its 
conceptual displacements — involving the 
elaboration of semantic webs as opposed 
to a linear development of substitutions, 
and which I have drastically abbreviated^ 

— the term crisis entailed a prognosis, 
which increasingly came to imply a 
prognosis of time. 

Koselleck’s history of the concept 
of crisis illustrates how, over the course 
of the eighteenth century, a spatial 
metaphor comes to be an historical 
concept through the temporalization 
of the Last Judgment. This account of 
this complex semantic shift is part of his 
oeuvre on the emergence of the European 
concept of history and the ways in which 
associated historico-political concepts 
(e.g. progress) thematize time.® Prior to 
the achievement of this shift, crisis did not 
have a time; it was not historically dated 
and it did not signify historical dates. 
While serving throughout the seventeenth 
century as a catchword with a range 
of political applications, by the late 
eighteenth century, crisis, as a concept, 
sheds its apocalyptic meaning: "...it turns 
into a structural category of Christianly 
understood history pure and simple; 
eschatology is, so to speak, historically 
monopolized" (2002: 242 and 2004: chapter 
'3)- 

With the temporalization of history 

— or the process by which, since the late 
eighteenth century, time is no longer 
figured as a medium in which histories 
take place, but rather is itself conceived 
as having a historical quality — history 
no longer occurs in time; rather, time 
itself becomes an active, transfarmative 
(historical) principle (2004 [1979]: 236 and 
2002: 165-167).9 The temporalization of the 
Last Judgment is the temporalization 

of history: crisis serves a transposition 
from prophecy to prognosis, or the 
"channeling of millennial expectations," 
because it becomes the basis for claims 
that one can interpret the entire course of 
history via a diagnosis of time. And such 
evaluations about a putative temporal 
situation require knowledge of both the 
past and the future, which implies that, 
as a concept that has been integral to the 
temporalization of history, crisis entails 
a theory of time. More than just a novel 


manner of defining and representing 
history per se, the temporalization 
of history amounts to a temporal shift 
in experience.10 The very notion of an 
historical perspective, which allows for the 
identification and judgment of 
a temporal situation, presupposes that 
history has a temporal quality. And, in 
similar fashion, the historical perspective 
itself is taken to have a temporal quality, 
making the truth of history contingent, not 
given once-and-for-all. That now familiar 
point is based on the assumption that time 
is constantly being produced and that it is 
always new: the future is fundamentally 
open.11 

But this constant production of the 
new, or of new time, is not without the 
production of new pasts. In order to 
incorporate new experiences into one’s 
own history — inspired by the awareness 
of an elsewhere and by the very idea 
that one constructs history — one must 
be able to conceive of the past in terms 
of its radical or fundamental difference. 
Crisis comes to signify the marking out of 
"new time" insofar as it denotes a unique, 
immanent transition phase, or a specific 
historical epoch. The somewhat odd 
practice of the retrospective recognition 
of the past as new — an epoch can only 
be recognized as such (i.e. in its "true 
significance" for history) ex post facto — 
distinguishes this "epochal consciousness" 
and the philosophy of history of the late 
eighteenth century. In effect, Koselleck’s 
account of this historical consciousness 
and philosophy of history presupposes 
that, because time is not manifest and 
thus cannot be intuited, we necessarily 
draw on terms from the spatial realm.12 
Historical concepts are dependent upon 
metaphorical language and a spatial 
referent: "To talk about history and time 
is difficult for a reason that has to do 
with more than ‘history.’ Time cannot be 
intuited (ist anschauungslos). If a historian 
brings past events back to mind through 
his language, then the listener or reader 
will perhaps associate an intuition with 
them as well. But does he thereby have an 
intuition of past time? Hardly so, or only 
in a metaphorical use of language, for 
instance, in the sense in which one speaks 
of the time of the French Revolution 
without thereby making visible anything 
specifically temporal" (Koselleck 2002: 102). 
And the temporal significance of such 
concepts is necessarily experienced and 
apprehended in terms of retrospective 

effects.i3 

Crisis, as an historical concept, refers 
to the retrospective effects of events and 
to their constitutive presuppositions. For 
the epochal consciousness that arises by 
the end of the eighteenth century, crisis 
is a criterion for what counts as "history" 
and is a means of signifying change. 

It is a means of designating history 













in-and-of-itseLf.i^ While typical to an 
eighteenth-century philosophy of history 
and o corresponding conceptualization of 
history in terms of progress, this epochal 
consciousness is nevertheless very familiar 
to us; it is in keeping with common 
contemporary usage of the term os o 
turning point in any particular history, or 
os on iterative, periodizing concept, in this 
instance, crisis is defined os both entirely 
specific — because it defines on historical 
epoch — and os structural recurrence 

— because it establishes and fulfills the 
notion that historical change takes place 
in analogous forms, in sum, crisis acquires 
a historico-philosophical dimension and 
becomes, by the end of the eighteenth 
century, a freestanding historico- 
philosophical concept.15 Thereafter, one 
speaks of crisis pure and simple; it is a 
means by which history can be located 
and understood. This history, which is 

for Koselleck specifically "modern," is 
constituted out of its own conditions of 
knowledge and action: the criteria of 
time.16 This new concept of history in-and- 
for-itself nonetheless requires a referent 
from which movement, transformation, 
and change — historical change itself 

— can be posited, it is in that sense that 
crisis is the means to "access" history and 
to qualify history as such: crisis marks 
history and crisis generates history. 

What we forget when invoking this 
technical or scholastic sense of the term is 
its theological genealogy, which Koselleck 
reinstates: this manner of marking both a 
threshold and the possibility of analogous 
forms that translate specificity into a 
general logic is the occasion for the 
claim to "offer historically immanent 
patterns of interpretation for crises that 
are theoretically able to do without 
the intervention of God" (2002: 24; and 
see 2004: 40-41, 240, 2006: 371). He then 
concludes: "That the crisis in which one 
currently finds oneself could be the last, 
great, and unique decision, after which 
history would look entirely different 
in the future — this semantic option 
is taken up more and more frequently 
the less the absolute end of history is 
believed to be approaching with the Last 
Judgment. To this extent, it is a question of 
recasting a theological principle of belief, 
it is expected of world-immanent history 
itself" (2002: 243, my emphasis; and see 
2002: 243-244; 2006: 370-397)- 

What is expected of history? With the 
temporalization of the Last Judgment, 
history, in its immanence, becomes a 
problem of meaning. The emergence of 
crisis as an historical concept occluded 
practices of prophecy in favor of practices 
of prognosis, as indicated above, thus 
raising the issue of the burden of proof 
for meaning in history, and for the 
meaning, or significance, of history itself 
Koselleck comments on this burden of 


proof invoking Schiller's influential dictum: 
"World history is the judgment of the 

world."17 

This model is compatible 
with fate, which in Herodotus 
appears behind all individual 
histories and which can be 
read again and again as the 
consummation of a world-immanent 
justice. However, Schiller’s 
dictum raises a greater claim. 

An inherent justice, one which 
acquires almost a magical 
air, is not only required of 
individual histories but of 
all world history in toto. 
Logically, every injustice, 
every incommensurability, 
every unatoned crime, every 
senselessness and uselessness is 
apodictically excluded. Thus the 
burden of proof for the meaning 
of this history increases 
enormously. It is no longer 
historians who, because of 
their better knowledge, believe 
themselves to be able to morally 
judge the past ex post facto, 
but rather it is assumed that 
history, as an acting subject, 
enforces justice. (2002: 241; 
2006: 371)18 

Through the invocation of the term 
crisis as a historically unique transition 
phase, which would mark an epoch, 
historical experience is likewise generalized 
as a logical recurrence — the historian is 
the judge of events. And yet history itself 
is posited as serving the ultimate form 
of judgment, a judgment we take to be 
effected, retrospectively, through acts and 
errors. (Tellingly and perhaps evocatively, 
Schiller’s dictum originated in a love poem 
he composed about a missed opportunity). 
But knowledge about that past — glorious 
consummation or disgraced failure — 
distinguishes the possible, open future, 
which is a problem. Judging time (sorting 
change from stasis, perceiving intervals) 
and judging history (diagnosing demise 
or improvement, defining winners and 
losers) is a matter of prognosis. And such 
prognosis depends upon the stabilization 
of "a single concept limited to the present 
with which to capture a new era that may 
have various temporal beginnings and 
whose unknown future seems to give free 
scope to all sorts of wishes and anxieties, 
fears and hope" (Koselleck 2006: 372). 

THE MORAL DEMAND 

The very notion that one could judge 
historical time — that it presents itself to 
us as an objective entity to be judged — 
and that history is defined by a teleology 
of justice — that there are winners and 
losers, errors and victories — conjures an 


extraordinarily self-conscious mode of 
being. The emergence of this particular 
form of historical self-consciousness is 
the subject of Koselleck’s remarkable 
first book. Critique and Crisis, in which 
he presents a conceptual history of the 
mutual constitution of those two cognate 
concepts: critique and crisis.is His aim 
is to illustrate that this historical self- 
consciousness is related to what he defines 
as a specifically modern attitude toward 
politics.20 

Koselleck puts forth the 
counterintuitive argument that over the 
course of the eighteenth century, a novel 
distinction was formulated between 
morality and politics that allowed for 
what he terms the "exclusion of morality 
from politics"2i or the emergence of a 
distinct realm that constitutes "society" 
and, being invested with Natural Law, 
marks off a self-proclaimed "moral 
society" from politics. This disassociation 
between political and moral authority is 
generally — and uncritically22 — assumed 
to be an actual "great separation," which 
is qualified as "the crisis" that marked off 
new time, or secular history. The notional 
separation between morality (conscience) 
and politics (the state) has consequences 
for manners of positing social change, 
which come to be understood as 
transpiring through changes in moral 
positions, or via rational persuasion and 
the telos of reason, and thus from outside 
the institutions of the state. Thus Koselleck 
illustrates the conversion of the Masonic 
Lodges and the Republic of Letters from 
"enclaves of internal exile" in the realm 
of the Absolutist state to "centres of 
moral authority" in eighteenth-century 
France. In the political transformation of 
these moral societies, claims to "political 
legitimacy [grow] out of moral innocence" 
(Koselleck 1998: 95)23 — a statement about 
politics that rings as a truism to our 
twenty-first-century ears, perhaps most 
recently in Barack Obama’s inauguration 
speech. 

Of course, one can put many questions 
to Koselleck’s portrayal and analysis of 
these debates: does he not assume both 
the efficacy and historical adequacy 
of "the Enlightenment" as a political 
project? Does he not assume a pre-modern 
versus modern distinction, which could 
be undermined via alternative narratives? 
Does he not moke use of particular 
personae as reductive examples of a 
style of thought? Does he not portray 
the distinction between morality and 
politics in absolute terms, which is a 
fallacy? Doesn’t his conceptual history 
partake of a teleological understanding 
of historical development? And does 
he not affirm a misleading — and even 
Orientalist — divide between modern 
historical consciousness, on the one hand, 
and a theological Middle Ages incapable 


of history, on the other?24 These questions 
are well founded. Nonetheless, if not 
taken as a truth correspondence theory of 
history, Koselleck's illustration sheds light 
on the various fault lines that gave rise to 
a form of political utopianism based on 
the juxtaposition between immorality and 
innocence, or between what is thought to 
be contrived and what is taken as natural. 

The triumph of reason through the 
pure authority of private verdicts over 
both politics and the state entails a notion 
of historical progress that is necessarily 
a form of morol progress, posing the 
ultimote chollenge of emancipation. 
Self-rule, as an ethical principle, is 
generalized as a public, political demand, 
based on the assumption that "inner 
freedom" is realized in the external world. 
This principle amounts to the plainly 
incongruous demand for "a complete and 
total liberation of human beings from 
humon rule" (Koselleck 2002: 250). Whot 
would be the burden of proof for such a 
demand? Koselleck notes thot this burden 
of proof, as produced through reason, 
would have to be free of logical self- 
contradiction. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, the grounds for such proof hod 
shifted from natural law to the historical 
future: "The transformation from personol 
rule into rational custodianship may 
be empirically demonstrated: such an 
expected, contested, and anticipated 
liberation of human beings from humon 
subordinotion, in other words, their 
redemption within history or the negation 
of alienation..." (ibid, my emphasis). This 
European challenge, he argues, became a 
world historical challenge.25 

Koselleck’s (doubtless evident to my 
contemporaries) general point is that 
political utopianism entails a philosophy 
of history: the morally just and rational 
planning of history coincides in a hoped- 
for-future, and the achievement of that 
future requires an interpretation of the 
relationship of the present to the past. 

He asks, as noted in the previous section 
of this essay, what history itself might 
be, if it is established from the distance of 
time. And his reply is that it is a matter of 
a moral demand for a difference between 
the past and the future (Koselleck 1988: 
98-137, 2002: 110-144). He notes (112—113) 
that Kant, as an exemplar, "assumes that 
the future will be different from the past 
because it is supposed to be different" 
and that this expectation is ultimately "a 
moral demand for a difference between 
past and future." 

This demand for a temporal difference 
can be described in terms of a notion of 
progress as a moral task; and it is based 
on an alleged discrepancy between 
scientific or technological progress, on the 
one hand, and the moral positioning of 
human beings, on the other; or between 
honorable social emancipation and 


suspicious social or political technologies. 
Morality must respond and constantly 
adapt to the exigencies of knowledge; 
it is posited as always insufficient or 
inadequate. This discrepancy between 
morality and knowledge is taken to be 
an aporia, and it is signified by the term 
crisis. It refers to the formal, or logical, 
possibility of crisis, as found in the 
thought of Aristotle, Hegel, and Marx. In 
the expectation of temporal difference, it 
implies or entails an ethical imperative, be 
that explicit or not.26 

For Koselleck, political utopianism as 
a philosophy of history — or the positing 
of a transcendent that accommodates 
the idea that humanity can devise its 
own destiny — actually produces "crisis," 
and it does so in two ways.27 First, it is a 
philosophy of history that allows one to 
posit the very possibility of a "break" with 
the past. His central thesis is that, with 
the French Revolution, the conviction that 
conclusions about the past are necessary 
to an understanding of the future is 
challenged by the idea that the future 
is to be apprehended as indiscernible. 

The Revolution thus represents "the 
crisis of the Enlightenment," or a new 
mode of consciousness of history as 
crisis.28 Secand, and equally navel is the 
practical mode of social action that this 
historical consciausness entails: one can 
act "on" history to transform it, which, 
for Koselleck, denotes a distinctly modern 
way of postulating the relatianship 
between theary and practice.29 

The concept of critique, as understaod 
by the end af the eighteenth century — 
that is, not as criticism af the state or 
of political policy, but as a judgment of 
the validity of institutions and concepts 
themselves — defines this manner of 
understanding the relationship between 
theory and practice. As a universal 
standard af judgment, through the exercise 
of reason to resolve historical contingency, 
critique engendered what Koselleck sees 
as a form of "hypocrisy" because the 
depiction of political crisis as the logical 
outcome of historical progress obscures 
the contingent politicol significance of 
such critique.30 In that sense, perpetual 
critique — of oneself via moral canscience 
and of the world against a standard of 
reason — is coterminous with a perpetual 
state of crisis. Critique makes the future 
"a maelstram," says Kaselleck (1988: 109). 

"If criticism is the ostensible resting point 
of human thought, then thought becomes 
a restless exercise in movement" (108). 

In other words, the constant quest ta 
authenticate the supreme autharity of 
reason transpires through the perpetual 
process of critique, which is based on 
the idea of duty toward the future and 
motivated by faith in the yet-ta-be- 
discovered truth. 

To summarize, in his demonstration 


of the mutual constitution of the 
cognate concepts, critique and crisis, 
Koselleck apprehends the Enlightenment 
not as a socio-political organization 
but rather as an ethos that formed 
around key concepts, such as "state," 
"society," "politics," "morality." This 
formation depended fundamentally on 
the temporalization of history, for which 
the concept of crisis was crucial. By the 
eighteenth century, "crisis" denoted a 
freestanding, primarily historical concept. 
Its emergence as such was cancurrent 
with the gradual establishment af 
"history" as a discipline — or with the 
practice of political and social history 
as the diagnosis of time — and I want ta 
add, with a metaphysics of history. Crisis 
invokes a moral demand for a difference 
between the past and the future. And this 
critical historical consciousness — or the 
specific, historical way of knowing the 
world as "history" — discerns significance 
in terms of ethical failures: "what went 
wrong?’’3i 

THETEST 

With reason as our judge, we 
are cansumed with the problem of 
establishing the validity of claims to social 
or political critique, which makes bath 
moral righteousness and faith 
in deliverance the uncertain terms of 
our historical self-consciausness. 

Of course, the grounds for human 
progress have been subject ta suspicion 
for several centuries. Historical narratives 
produced by "Enlightenment rationalists" 
themselves displayed the form of irony 
associated with a self-critical awareness 
and an ethics of skepticism (see Burke 
1969; White 1973). And by the end of the 
nineteenth century, despite faith in 
technological pragress, the search for 
general causes in histary, or a philosophy 
of history, was deemed by many a 
forsaken enterprise. But what is obscured 
in denunciations of the notion of historical 
progress and the disavowal of non¬ 
contingent grounds for judgment is the 
way in which the temporal understanding 
of action and history, or theory and 
practice, remains contingent upon the 
concept of crisis. The concept of crisis 
is bound to its cognate "critique" and is 
established, as a concept, through the 
very widespread but strange idea that 
history could be alienated in terms of 
its philosophy — that is, that ane could 
perceive a dissonance between historical 
events and representatians of those 
events. 

One might suppose that contemporary 
modes of immanent critique take into 
account the problem of assuming a 
dissanance between history and a 







philosophy of history, or even simply 
between history and morality. Since 
the time of the differentiation of 
reason, initiated during the eighteenth 
century, reasan itself has been pasited 
as a problem. Reason cannot claim 
a position from which to transcend 
history, or an Archimedean paint of 
observation and validation; it is a 
wholly contingent mode of observation 
and yet it is our means to overcoming 
the condition of contingency.32 The 
very critique of reason, which notes 
that there are no epistemological ar 
philosophical foundations for securing 
rationality beyond its contingent or 
partial manifestation, is itself a rational 
critique, or "performative contradiction" 
arising from self-referentiality. With the 
generalization of a reflexive disposition 
since the eighteenth century, the problem 
of self-grounding, or the legitimation of 
theories in terms of the very distinctions 
(e.g. rational versus irrational) that permit 
their elaboration, leads to infinite regress. 
This dilemma of self-grounding and 
legitimation is taken to be the "crisis of 
modernity" (cf Habermas, 1984-1987, 1987) 
and is defined by the problem of meaning 
("lost meaning") and alienation — the 
grounds for critical reason remain the 
fundamental source of crises for modern 
society. 

And when the grounds for critical 
reason are deserted for the even more 
unstable lands of partial and lacal truths, 
crisis is not solved. To the contrary, 
the concept of crisis becomes a prime 
mover in, for example, poststructuralist 
thought: while truth cannot be secured, it 
is nonetheless performed in moments of 
crisis, when the grounds for truth claims 
are supposedly made bare and the limits 
of intelligibility are potentially subverted 
or transgressed. Thus, for example, 
epistemalogical crisis is defined by Judith 
Butler as a "crisis aver what constitutes 
the limits of intelligibility" (1993: 138). Many 
scholars, including myself (Raitman laas), 
take crisis to be the starting point for 
narration. Following the work of Michel 
Foucault, we assume that if we start with 
the disciplinary concepts or techniques 
that allaw us to think ourselves as 
subjects — that enable us to tell the truth 
about ourselves — then limits to ways af 
knowing necessarily entail epistemological 
crises.33 For Butler, then, subject formation 
transpires through crisis: that is, crisis, ar 
the disclosure of epistemological limits, 
occasions critique, and patentially gives 
rise to counter-normativities that speak 
the unspeakable (1999, 2ao4: 307-3a8; 
and see Boland 2oa7). For Foucault, crisis 
signifies a discursive impasse and the 
potential for a new form of historical 
subject. For both, crisis is productive; it is 
the means ta transgress and is necessary 
for change ar transformation, in keeping 


with this, because reason has na end other 
than itself, the decisive duty of critique is 
essentially to produce crisis — to engage 
in the permanent critique of one's self, to 
be in critical relatian ta narmative life is a 
form of ethics and a virtue (Foucault: 1997: 
303"3'9 tind 1985). in the words of Simon 
Critchley, who sees crisis as necessary 
for politics, or for producing a "critical 
consciousness of the present," philosophy 
would have no purpose in a world without 
crisis: "the real crisis would be a situation 
where crisis was nat recognized..." (1999:12). 
if the grounds for truth are necessarily 
contingent or partial, and if philosaphy 
thus has no intrinsic object, its authority 
only possibly emerges as such in moments 
of crisis, which are defined as the "time 
when philosaphy happens."34 

Meaning, significance, and truth are 
of course problems — it seems that they 
constitute our condition of crisis and are 
addressed by reflection on the possibility 
for critique.35 But this category of crisis, 
so integral to the production of new forms 
and the very intelligibility of the subject, 
is never problematized despite its cognate 
and histarical-semantic relationship to 
critique. Apparently, for scholars past 
and present, attentian ta the problem of 
the grounds for critique has eclipsed the 
seemingly less imperative question of the 
grounds for positing crisis. This is curious: 
Why should crisis, as a category, be so 
self-evident? How is it that the grounds 
for critique became the defining prablem 
of epistemology while the grounds for 
thinking the human candition in terms of 
crisis did not? Although that very broad 
question goes beyond the scope of this 
essay, it is worth noting that its effects 
are with us today, indeed, even for those 
who renounce the possibility and duty of 
critique, crisis is self-evident. Thus the very 
first section of Bruno Latour's wonderful 
book. We Have Never Been Modern (1993) 
is entitled "Crisis," referring to "the 
crisis of the critical stance" but never 
prablematizing the very grounds for the 
concept of crisis. One might conjecture: if 
modernity has never obtained, then crisis 
has not either. 

Unable to establish the nan-cantingent 
grounds from which to claim critique, 
truth is necessarily immanent and 
critique is consigned to the constant 
unveiling af latencies.36 The latter have 
been characterized in terms of invisible 
relations, sediments of tradition, false 
consciousness, ideologies, naturalized 
categories, or normalization. Even when 
the criterion for truth is not longer defined 
in terms of the logic of non-contradiction, 
or internal consistency, critique is thought 
to occur through paradox: through the 
purging of contradiction and paradax; 
through the commitment to obstinately 
demonstrate the paradax af pawer, or 
the necessary exclusions (the Other, non¬ 


sovereigns) that expose the foundations of 
power to be contingent suppositions. 

if by paradox, we mean "a 
permissible and meaningful statement 
that leads nanetheless to antinomies 
or undecidability (or, more strictly, a 
demonstrable preposition that has such 
consequences)" (Luhmann 2002: 142), it 
seems clear that an ample conceptual 
history or, better, genealogy of the 
concept of crisis would account for the 
antinomies, or how crisis has come to be 
a manner af signifying such a state af 
affairs.37 A paradax that is said to be an 
antinomy "produces a self contradiction 
by accepted ways af reasaning. it 
establishes that same tacit and trusted 
pattern of reasoning must be made 
explicit and hencefarward be avoided 
or revised" (Quine 1966: 5). This kind of 
paradox "brings on the crises in thought" 
(ibid). And such crises are seen ta be the 
bases far critique. When faced with two 
equally valid or persuasive propositions, 
which are irreducible the one to the other, 
critique is elaborated in the disjuncture 
between "is" and "ought." This disjuncture 
could be described as the formal 
passibility of crisis: the contradiction 
that drives dialectical methods typical 
ta social science narrative (Marx and 
Hegel being the obvious examples) ar 
the dichotomies (subject/object, theory 
/practice, validity/value, intelligible/ 
empirical, transcendence/immanence) 
that are at the foundatian af social theory 
and sacial science narration.38 Because we 
can only observe or differentiate — that 
is, produce these very dichotomies — from 
within immanence, we effectively assume 
a negative occupotion of the immanent 
world (Fuchs 1989: 24, cited by Rasch 2000: 
109; and see Luhmann 1998 [1992], Deleuze 
and Cuattari 1996: 35-6o).39 

if current scholarship claims ta 
na langer place faith in reasan as the 
basis far validity, a critical perspective 
is achieved through second order 
observation — that is, observing 
observations from a standpoint that 
is observable. As Niklas Luhmann has 
demonstrated consistently, this is not 
a matter of empirical observatians, but 
rather a matter af lagical observations, 
which are distinctions and which are 
meaning-constituting. Crisis is just one 
distinction. Significantly, this practice 
of observation, or distinction, does not 
proceed from binaries or oppositions. 

For example, my claim is that it cannot 
be the case that there is crisis/non-crisis, 
bath af which can be observed. Rather 
"crisis" is a distinction that transcends 
oppasitions between knowledge and 
experience, or subject and object; it is 
a distinction that generates meaning 
precisely because it contains its awn self- 
reference.^0 As Luhmann says, "What 
can be distinguished by means of these 


distinctions will become ‘information’" 
(1990: 131). That is to say, fram my point of 
view, the term crisis establishes second- 
order observation; it is not an object of 
first-order observation.^! This external 
reference far judgment in a necessarily 
self-referential system — ar a distinction 
that generates and refers ta an "inviolate 
level" of order (not crisis) — is seen to be 
contingent (historical crises) and yet is 
likewise posited as beyond the play of 
contingency, being a logical necessity 
that is affirmed in paradox (the formal 
passibility of crisis).^2 

Without doing justice to the depths of 
Luhmann's work, suffice it to underscore 
the point that in a world that is posited 
as an immanent field of observations, 
one is necessarily in a self-referential 
system, which is unavoidably paradaxical 
(Luhmann 1995: 56-57, 199a: 123-143, 1998, 
2oa2: 130-133; Deleuze 1994). In other words, 
if we take ourselves to be without a 
position from which to observe society 
in its totality, there can be no universal 
principles, but only self-referential 
principles, which are unavoidably 
paradoxical. Habitually posited as 
a logical contradiction, paradox is a 
foundational sign for an order without an 
origin, in other words, "...all knowledge 
and all action have to be founded on 
paradoxes and not on principles; on the 
self-referential unity of the positive and 
the negative — that is, on an ontologically 
unqualifiable world" (Luhmann 2002: 101 
and see 86-87, 142-43)- Without recognition 
of these conditions of paradox, standards 
for evaluating social conditions produce 
descriptions and judgments in terms of 
pathology — in other words, as deficient 
but not as merely poradoxical (cf 
Luhmann 1990: i36-37).^3 

Crisis is an enabling blind spot for 
the production of knowledge.^^ it is a 
distinction that, at least since the late 
eighteenth century, and like all latencies, 
is not seen as an enabling paradox, but 
rather as an error or deformation 
— a discrepancy between the world and 
knowledge of the world. But if we take 
crisis to be a blind spot, or a distinction, 
which makes certain things visible and 
others invisible, it is merely an a priori. 
Crisis is claimed, but it remains a latency; 
it is never itself explained because it 
allows for the further reduction of "crisis" 
to other elements, such as capitalism, 
economy, politics, culture, subjectivity, 
in that sense, crisis is not a condition to 
be observed (loss of meaning, alienatian, 
faulty knawledge); it is an observatian 
that praduces meaning. More precisely, 
it is a distinction that secures "a world" 
for observation or, in Obama’s terms, the 
grounds for testing.'is 

THE DREAM OF HOPE 


William Rasch sums up our dilemma 
concisely: "We have become distinctly 
suspicious of transcendental attempts 
to construct inviolate and panaramic 
levels of vision labeled God, Reason, or 
Truth. Yet, because af palitical or moral 
commitments, we are equally disinclined 
to relinquish ’critical’ perspectives from 
which we presume not only to see the 
world as it is but also to utter judgments 
about its inadequacy" (2aoo: 127). Even 
if a critical perspective is relegated to 
provisional ends, and thus applies itself 
to "bearing witness" to difference and 
partial interests, these exclusions (the 
Other, the silenced, the non-sovereign, 
etc) are apprehended in terms of negative 
integration.^6 The reflexive stance, 
which recognizes the contingency of 
its observations and accounts for the 
ways that the observer itself constructs 
its object of investigation, has similar 
implications, it means that the various 
disciplines of the social sciences are no 
longer defined by their object of inquiry: 
sociology is for the most part no longer 
the positivistic study of “society." in the 
place of disciplinary objects, we have 
constitutive questions.^2 The obvious 
constitutive question is framed in terms 
of the conditions of possibility for a given 
situation, practice, institution, etcetera. 

The less obvious but equally pervasive 
constitutive question is "What went 
wrong?" 

That question brings us back to the 
matter, raised abave, af what is expected 
of history — that is, the moral demand 
far a difference between past and future. 
Doubtless the world could be otherwise; 
we can envisage amendments that would 
address poverty and wellbeing. But the 
sacial movements or publics that emerge 
araund these issues must be acknawledged 
as such and hence can never be true 
counter-publics or an alternative palitics, 
being inevitably inscribed in, for example, 
the language of rights and sovereignty. 
Political legitimacy is generated out 
of the exile of moral innocence, as 
Koselleck argued for the secret Masonic 
Lodges, in Luhmann’s wards, "The secret 
of alternative mavements is that they 
cannat affer any alternatives" (1990: i4i).^6 
Without a non-foundational foundation 
for political action, we can anly have crisis 
and anti-crisis, not crisis and samething 
else. 

Taking issue with the guiding question 
that drives aur constructian af histary 
fram a negative formulation — "What 
went wrong?" — does not amount to a 
denial af errar, or the "acts and omissians 
of mankind" (Koselleck 2006: 371). My aim 
is merely to consider how the term crisis 
operates as a non-place in the formulation 
of that question and in possible replies. 
Because the historical significance af aur 
contemparary situation is construed in 


terms of systemic, structural or moral 
failure, answers to the question "What 
went wrong?" are necessarily sought 
in latencies that account for error: for 
instance, in the classic cases (Marxism and 
psychaanalysis, respectively) class interest 
accounts for ideology and traumatic 
experience accaunts for pathological 
behavior (cf Rasch 2002: 3). The proverbial 
problem is to apprehend these systems 
or deeper structures from a vantage point 
that is not itself determined by them.'is 
As a non-locus for signifying contingency, 
crisis is not a diagnostic of history as 
such. Under the sign of crisis, "events" are 
distinguished and signified; they achieve 
ontological status as "history" and hence 
are recognizable to us. 

Crisis partakes af a metaphysics of 
history: hence Obama’s witnessing, ar 
his judgment of moral significance as 
being lacated in histary and as being the 
stuff of history itself in marking aut a 
"mament of truth" in this way, certain 
questions can be asked, while others are 
foreclosed, in his case, the referenced 
"historical crisis" is apparently the sub¬ 
prime martgage market far which answers 
to the question "What went wrong?" 
have been lacated either in the systemic 
nature of capitalism (the business cycle, 
the falling rate of profit) or in the moral 
failings of speculative finance capital 
(producing “bubbles" of false value). These 
interpretations do not consider the ways 
in which the crisis itself is not intrinsic 
to a system or the result of a teleology, 
but is rather a distinction that produces 
meaning. Thus, for example, the massive 
devaluation of real estate values (and 
not their "natural" tendency to diminish) 
resulted in a tide of home foreclosures, 
which was seen as the natural result 
of an insufficiently collateralized debt 
market. However, the decision by the 
banking industry and the American 
government to define economic conditions 
in terms of crisis at a particular moment 
was motivated by questions regarding 
interbank loans and guarantees far bank 
debt. Naming this situatian "crisis" implies 
that what was ance perfectly intelligible 
and canstrued as praductive (debt is a 
credit) is now taken to be without basis 
and construed as a negative value form 
(debt is a toxic asset). 

Answers to this question "What 
went wrong?" are devised according 
to the "is" versus "ought" distinction 
inherent to paradox. This means that 
post hoc analyses in terms af crisis 
necessarily entail an assumed teleolagy. 
Ta continue with the recent case of sub¬ 
prime mortgages, such analyses entail 
assumptions about how "the market" 
should function and conjecture about how 
deviations from "true" market value were 
produced. These analyses do not account 
for the ways in which such value praduced 









by specific financial products result from 
an assemblage of markets, or coordinated 
modes of evaluation and calculation 
(Gallon 1998; MacKenzie, Muniesa, Sui 
2001; Poon 2OO9).50 Such coordination is 
not merely the product of the low of 
capitalism or the low of the market; it 
arises from specific technical practices, 
such os underwriting, accounting, and risk 
management, allowing debt to be figured 
as a fungible asset. Reference to "financial 
crisis" with respect to the sub-prime 
mortgage market only serves to unify the 
disparate modes of evaluation that are 
essential to the coordination of specific 
chains of valuation and calculation, 
which merit systematic study. In eliding 
such study, reference to "crisis" con only 
identify the historical significance of 
the contemporary situation in terms of 
systemic and ethical failures.si 

But crisis narratives are not mere 
representations, to be compared to a 
truer narrative or a level underlying mere 
symbolic terrain. In lieu of devotion to 
reconciling such paradox, or antinomies, 
one might prefer to consider what it 
would take to "reconcile ourselves to the 
inevitability of antinomies" (Rosch 2000: 

9, author's emphasis). It would follow 
that the aim is not to invalidate "crisis" 
or to critique the term os inaccurate 
or merely symbolic. There is no reason 
to claim that there ore no "real" crises. 
Rather, the point is to observe crisis os 
o blind spot, and hence to consider the 
ways in which it regulates narrative 
constructions, the ways in which it allows 
certain questions to be asked while others 
ore foreclosed. With contingency serving 
os the transcendental placeholder, having 
usurped both Cod and reason, we have 
no choice but to ground our faith in it 
— or in crisis, ultimately o signifier for 
contingency — via the "series of stories" 
that ore written, or more to the point, 

"in the very necessity of having to write 
stories" (Rosch 2000: 23). 

One might ask: what sort of narrative 
could be produced where meaning is 
not everywhere o problem? If history 
amounts to o record of interruptions 
(suffering, alienation, crisis) how does one 
successfully resist or ovoid the temptation 
to achieve admission into the record, thus 
severing recognition and noteworthiness 
from the achievement of politics?52 In 
the end, this politics would entail o true 
epistemological revolution because 
significance would no longer be located 
in history. Martin Luther King, Jr. never 
pronounced "Normalcy — Never Again": 
there is no politics without crisis 
because we hove no language for it.53 
Or this would be on impractical, 
impossible politics whose form we could 
not imagine, since it would presumably 
somehow, someway subvert the 
temporolizotion of history. The problem is 


the future. In the words of Umberto Eco, in 
reflecting upon the narrative paradox 
of politicol-oction-pocked Superman: 

"Time os o structure of possibility is, 
in fact, the problem of our moving toward 
o future" (Eco 1984: 112, author’s emphasis). 
In Superman, the concept of time breaks 
down: events lose o notion of temporal 
progression, os in o dream.But o dream, 
surely just like history, is "o cosmicolly 
unnoticeoble event" (Blumenberg 1997: 38): 
there is no spectator, no witness.55 If there 
is hope that the world could be otherwise 
— if politics is the place for passage from 
imagination to history — we do sorely 
need o dream. Inauguration day. 
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Dances with identity 

by — Aydin Mehmet ALi 

[Eng] 


Excer-pt from, port... pass... control (2012) 



I watched games played amongst 
the pages of my passport. Power-gomes 
of control, confiscation, impositions. 
Demands of loyalty to "causes”, 
"identities", "nationalities" "sides" I didn’t 
subscribe to, mostly opposed, creating 
my own, finding myself o lone voice, 
in the wilderness, speaking to the wind 
scattering my words to even more remote 
locations, occasionally brushing against 
minds, causing momentary echoes of 
joy, followed by short-lived passions, 
abandoned for reol-politik causes, 
providing material gains but no solutions. 

People of war-torn countries like mine 
ore constantly classified, declassified, 
defined, redefined, accepted, rejected. 

Flux, fluidity, quicksand of ideas, grounds, 
borders, identities, ethnicities, faiths, 
nationalities, moralities, ethics, societal 
and individual values, geographies... we 
become experts in defining and redefining 
ourselves and others at speed. We become 
chameleons. We become experts in 
detachment, in learning to live without 
permanence, securities. Nothing will 

yN-ATTACHHENT, 

TRANSFORMED INTO 

DETACHMENT SEEPS 
THROUGH THE CRACKS, 

LEST IT CAUSES PAIN- 
SHALLOWNESS SETTLES. 

SUPERFICIALITY 
BECOMES THE NORM- 
LACK OF MORALITY THE 

ULTIMATE ASPIRATION. 

SELF-DELUSION THAT 

ALL IS BEYOND ONE’S 


CONTROL, BECOMES THE 

CONVENIENCE OF THE 
FINAL RESTING PLACE. AND 

NECROPHILIA RULES OK! 

"What is this stomp?" he gruffly 
asks holding my passport os though it 
is infested with vermin. Dangling at the 
tips of his fingers... should I respond 
to what he already knows? I just look 
at him waiting for the show, wondering 
how he will act it out. When I don’t 
take the bait he looks up, weighing my 
insolence, i give nothing away. Secure 
in the knowledge that that passport is 
mine and represents me, legitimately. 

He con do very little about it. I know 
he is impotent to do anything about it. 

He goes through his moves, psyching 
himself up, weighing his punch line. "This 
is illegal!" he growls and waits for my 
reaction. I give him none. "You should 
not hove this, this is the property of the 
Cyprus government!" the authoritative 
voice declares and proceeds to look at it 
closely, scrutinises the seams, stitching, 
photo, stamps of the worlds I’ve travelled 
to, which I suspect he will never dare go 
to... "I know,” I soy after he has ran out 
of things to stretch, pull, bring up close 
to his eyes, oil designed to create anxiety, 
panic in me, "and it is legally mine." And 
I wait. I don’t score easily. Having got on 
answer from me, he continues, "You go 
there? Why you go there? That is under 
occupation. You should not go there!" 

I decide to ploy so that I con get out 
of the sphere of such on imbecile, "As 
you con see, I go there." After o suitable 
silence, "My mother and sister live there," 

I soy. "And what ore you doing here?" is 
quickly thrown at me, accusatory, with 
enough nuance to suggest that, os o 
"Turk", I don’t hove a right to be here, 

I am on the wrong "side”, I might be o 
spy... a traitor! I am beginning to be more 
interesting for him. "My grandmother 
and grandfather live here, in Limassol. 
They refused to go there!" I use the word 
"refuse" deliberately, because that’s 
exactly what they did, despite oil their 
daughter’s, my mother’s, pleading to go 
to Nicosia. "What ore we going to do 
there?" asked Grandfather in confusion. 
"Where would we live? We know no one. 
We hove our trees here, our little house. 
We ore too old. We wont to stay here. We 
hove good neighbours. Let those who ore 
young go," he hod insisted. They were 
in their seventies. EOKA hod burnt down 
their house in Plotres, in 1964. He hod 
barely escaped having been alerted by 
his "Greek" taxi driver friend who told him 
EOKA was coming to burn down his house 


that night. Grandmother hod already 
gone to clean the hotel in Limassol where 
cabaret artists from oil over the world 
entertained and sexually satisfied the 
hunger of oil ethnicities for "foreign" 
women. 

Their first forced migration was during 
the late 1920s famine, searching for work 
when they left their village in Paphos 
and went to Plotres, to the mountains, 
to build roods and hotels os labourers. 

My grandmother was o construction 
labourer before becoming the washer¬ 
woman for the British Army officers and 
the cleaning lady for their torture rooms. 
Neither could read or write. But I didn’t 
tell the passport controller their story. 

He is no longer cock-sure. He enters the 
feet-shuffling phase of the performance. 

I watch. I supply the address, ages of 
grandparents, where I will be staying for 
how long, knowing full well and saying so, 
"I con stay os long os I wont." But I am o 
lecturer at o college in London and I hove 
to return. The show has ended; he knows 
it, despite his futile efforts to extend the 
performance. He lays my passport, o 
sacrificial lamb by now, on his table and 
takes o stomp, scrutinises it closely and 
with zeal bongs it on various pages. He is 
relishing it. "You cannot hove these! Not in 
this passport! I am cancelling them." 

“CANCELLED” IT SAID 

IN RED INK ON ALL THE 

ENTRANCES AND EXITS 

FROM THERE. HE HANDS 

ME MY PASSPORT 
EXTREMELY SATISFIED 

WITH HIS “SOLUTION” TO 

THE PROBLEM. 

I laughed when I looked at it. "If you 
con solve the Cyprus problem os easily 
os this, please continue cancelling each 
other’s stamps; it would be great! Fight 
it out on the pages of my passport!" was 
my parting shot. The next time I was 
over there the passport controller gave 
me o visa to enter the other half of my 
country on that some passport because it 
no longer represented the newly created 
country. He cancelled the stamps of the 
others and told me it was no longer valid 
os it did not represent them. The new 
administration of the power elites created 
by the invasion, produced o new passport, 
recognised by no other than the invading 
country. They demanded I obtain their 


passport and hand in my existing one to 
them decorated with the reciprocated 
CANCELLED stamps. I refused. Thus 
earning the label once more, of o traitor 
and disloyalty to my ascribed ethnic 

During the 1970s and early 1980s o 
campaign of imposed identities raged 
in the Cypriot-Turkish communities os 
port of Turkificotion. I faced constant 
accusations of denying my identity, 
ethnicity, nationality, by those attempting 
to discredit my work in Cyprus and 
London. "Cypriot" my answer to identity, 
sparked fury, ridicule, bullying amongst 
nationalist zealots demanding to know 
the colour of blood I was carrying in 
my veins (o reference to o verse of 
o nationalist poem) and why was I 
ashamed to coll myself o Turk? As it is 
well known, you ore proud to be o Turk! 

I mocked such primitive but dangerous 
hysteria by saying my blood was the 
some colour os the Block man sitting 
next to them, red, but wasn’t sure what 
colour theirs was; perhaps it was blue! 
Similarly, the response "Cypriot" elicited 
being addressed in Greek by Cypriots and 
questioned my insistence on speaking in 
English, (I also speak Creek) leading to 
assumptions of rejecting my Creekness. 

My comment, "Not all Cypriots are 
Creek!" would be met with confusion, 
quick fluttering of eyelashes and frozen 
smiles. 

By 1983, with the creation of the 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus 
(TRNC), again only recognised by Turkey, 
all those who had ridiculed me and 
endangered my life for identifying myself 
as a Cypriot, had changed identities. They 
were now loudly proud to be Turkish- 
Cypriot! "Cypriot" was part of the new 
game of identity, necessary to cash in on 
European and other funding entitlements. 
Recognition as a separate state with visa 
and travel rights for its citizens in the 
world, their target. It was not to be. To 
this day, it is not recognised, prompting its 
"citizens" to find their own solutions, i.e. 
obtaining, by whatever-means-possible, 
passports of the Republic of Cyprus. New 
moves are afoot to rename the "country" 
in the north, new steps in an old dance 
with identity... 

By the same year I was going through 
another transformation of identity and 
citizenship. The British Nationality and 
Immigration Act (1983) was due to be 
implemented in 1984. As a Republic of 
Cyprus passport holder for twenty years 
and resident in the UK, I was losing the 
right to automatic British Citizenship and 
residence. It was becoming discretionary. 

I could be deported on the flimsiest 
excuse once interviewed and researched. 
To where? The north or the south of 
Cyprus? Which was my country? And 
what of the twenty years of activism, the 


latest of which was supporting political 
refugees from the 1980 military coup in 
Turkey, just as I had worked with the 
"unrecognised" refugees of the 1974 
invasion of Cyprus. One-third of the 
population was displaced; 9,000 arrived in 
the UK. Helping them with visas, finding 
accommodation, support networks, 
further education. And what about my 
work I was passionate about, in education 
with young apprentices, unemployed 
young people, women, underachieving 
young people from all the black and 
bilingual communities, anti-racist work, 
developing policies and approaches to 
multiculturalism, multilingualism, equal 
opportunities? 

And as an anti-loyalist I didn’t wont 
to swear allegiance to the Queen, a new 
condition of citizenship. An application 
before the deadline of implementation 
would circumvent that. And my political 
and educational activism in London and 
north and south Cyprus was well known 
by military and political circles. Exposing 
and writing about taboo subjects, 
ossassinations, rapes, looting, implicating 
government ministers and the military 
and an anti-militarist, anti-nationalist 
stance campaigning for peace and not 
war-mongering, had earned me a place 
on the front page of the fascist paper in 
the north as a traitor, making me a target 
for violence and threats to my life on 
the north and south. In such situations a 
British passport would be an advantage to 
get me out of the country of my birth and 
enable me to contribute to exciting and 
innovative developments in London, my 
country of adoption, and globally. 

My new identity came with heartache. 

I was asked to collect my passport 
from the Immigration and Nationality 
Department at the Strand. Collect it 
in a few hours, the voice on the phone 
had said. I went into an Italian coffee 
house nearby for the wait, across from 
the London School of Economics where 
students had occupied the building 
in 1968. As a revolutionary student at 
Cardiff University, I had tabled a motion 
at the Student’s Union to support the 
LSE students, barely in my first three 
months as a first year student. I didn’t 
even understand what an amendment 
was. I remember students rushing into the 
hall to hear me speak, to the surprise of 
cynicol student union officers; the motion 
was carried. A few years later, I met some 
of those who had occupied the LSE before 
steel gates were erected in corridors as 
part of riot control measures learnt in 
prisons, militarising civil society, now at 
its pinnacle, licensed by anti-terrorist 
legislation supported by sophisticated 
surveillance technology. 


THAT DAY. HOLDING A 

BRITISH PASSPORT 
IN MY HANDS. WAS ONE 

OF THE MOST 
ALIENATING EXPERIENCES 

IN MY LIFE. 

I could not identify with this new identity, 
new definition of myself I kept thinking 
this was not me. I felt a stranger. I was 
certain of being a Cypriot, with all its 
complications; being British and its 
assumptions was so far away from how I 
felt. 


AYDIN MEHMET ALI 

She was born In Cyprus and educated In Cyprus, the USA 

Her short stories hove oppeored In anthologies and journals. 
Her poetry translations hove appeared In International 

The Way We Are (2003-2004), o photographic project with 
children in Ayia Triada/Sipahi, Karpasia was targeted by 
the military and was repeated in Ayios Antonios, Limassol. 










































Europe of the Camps 

by — TJ. Demos 


[Eng] 

In Foreigners’ Comps in Europe 
and in Mediterranean Countries, a 2007 
map by the migrants’ rights coLLective 
Migreurop, the region is shown riddled 
with detention centers.i There are 
camps for those awaiting examination 
of their admission requests, camps for 
the soon to be deported, and informal 
camps, mostly in North Africa, built by 
clandestine travelers. It is in view of such 
proliferating spaces of enclosure that 
Xavier Arenos created his likeminded 
map: Schengen, the Castle (2008) similarly 
portrays Europe as an environment 
of segregation, a walled continent, 
combining blocks of text that describe 
the effects of the Schengen agreement, 
which has transformed Europe’s interior 
into a borderless area, with documentary 
images of migrants stationed around its 
periphery who attempt to gain access 
to that well-guarded land. The point of 
these projects is to chart — and equally 
to contest — Europe’s transformation into 
a stratified cartography, one constituted 
by increasingly controlled social, political, 
and economic hierarchies. 

What does it mean to exist in the 
midst of this conflicted region, one divided 
between the space of legal citizenship and 
the camps for criminalized immigrants? 
Living and traveling in Europe, one comes 
across few signs that these spaces of 
containment and segregation pock-mark 
the continent. The enjoyment of relatively 
easy and affordable transportation within 
Europe, in other words, disguises the 
rarified privilege of such mobility, at least 
when considered in relation to the larger 
global context in which travel is now 
strictly regulated. The invisibility of these 
immigration camps is particularly striking, 
moreover, when urban experience in 
Europe today has become so thoroughly 
cosmopolitan, with multiple languages 
on the street continually within earshot 
and the appearance of denizens always 
heterogeneous and foreign. And it is 
this Europe that is commonly vaunted 
by historians, policy makers, and 
politicians, who praise it as "a paragon 
of international virtues”: As American 
economist Jeremy Rifkin writes, "the 
European Dream" — in contrast to the 
largely discredited American one, now 
mired in its unilateral militarism — "is 
a beacon of light in a troubled world. It 
beckons us to a new age of inclusivity, 
diversity, quality of life, deep play, 
sustainability, universal human rights, the 
rights of nature, and peace on Earth."2 


Such a utopian view as Rifkin’s is 
surprising, for there's no awareness that 
the new age he describes — defined 
by inclusivity, diversity, and universal 
human rights — in fact conceals a 
nearly invisible level of strict control, 
criminalization, and incarceration, 
which awaits multitudes wishing to gain 
access to that "European dream." Europe 
consequently turns into the site of a deep 
contradiction: On the one hand, we speak 
of its cosmopolitanism, freedom of self- 
determination, and open society; on the 
other, its paranoid sense of security and 
xenophobia, which has given rise to what 
Migreurop calls the 'great confinement’ 

— recalling a term used famously by 
Foucault to characterize the mode of 
generalized imprisonment originating in 
the seventeenth-century.3 

THE“EyROPEAN DREAM,” 

IT APPEARS, MASKS A 
NIGHTMARE OF HISTORICAL 

REGRESSION.THE 
CONTRADICTION COHLONOT 

BE GREATER. CELEBRATING 

FREEDOM OF MOBILITY 
WITHIN ITSWALLS.THEEU 

REFOSESTHATFREEDOMTO 

OOTSIDERS. 

And it is precisely this regime of 
separation — between zones of legality, 
rightful belonging, and political 
representation, and gaps of illegality, 
exclusion, and political negation — that 
defines a particular aspect of what 
Balibar recently diagnosed as a "virtual 
European apartheid," a phrase used 
"to signal the critical nature of the 
contradiction between the opposite 
movements of inclusion and exclusion, 
reduplication of external borders in the 
form of ‘internal borders,' stigmatization 
and repression of populations whose 
presence within European societies is 
nonetheless increasingly massive and 
legitimate."'^ Voiced as merely one of 
several possible futures, Balibar’s worst- 
case scenario seems to be moving toward 
realization today. 

In fact, rather than inaugurating 
a new era of freedom, the Schengen 
Agreement, upon which Arenos bases his 
map, established the same "contradiction 


of opposite movements" of which Balibar 
speaks: In attempting to erase the 
divisions between European countries, 
it has expanded and exteriorized those 
divisions to the international register of 
economic, social and political relations. 
Realized between 1985 and 1990, Schengen 
both abolished physical borders among 
participating European countries, and 
instituted the standardization and 
cooperative enforcement of external 
border controls.5 In this regard, the accord 
coincided with Europe’s move toward 
globalization — particularly in the post¬ 
wall years following the beginning of 
the dissolution of Soviet bloc countries 
in 1989 — as well as mirrored its own 
contradictions: Globalization may refer 
to worldwide economic and political 
integration, designating open borders, free 
trade zones, and transnational structures 
in the form of administrative, corporate, 
and representative bodies — which for 
Balibar suggest so many "postnational 
cosmopolitan anticipations.’’6 However, 
even as globalization creates smooth 
spaces of (primarily) economic mobility 
— as has the Schengen agreement — it 
transposes local and national mechanisms 
of inequality to the supranational 
level, creating regions of economic and 
political privilege well protected from the 
undeveloped, impoverished, and unfree 
areas outside its terrain. Whereas in years 
past commentators articulated the hope 
that the formation of the European Union 
would uphold democracy and popular 
sovereignty in the face of the economic 
and political pressures of globalization, 
recent analyses have argued conversely 
that "the EU is overwhelmingly about 
the promotion of free markets... regnant 
in this Union is not democracy, and not 
welfare, but capital.”^ 

Not surprisingly, one finds the same 
extremes and contradictions in recent 
developments of artistic practice. The 
period since the institution of Schengen 
has coincided with the emergence of 
the now well-established and often 
celebratory cultural discourse of 
nomadism, according to which artistic 
identities — from practitioners to critics, 
from curators to dealers and collectors — 
are said to be given over to itinerancy. As 
artworks have become dispersed across 
media, whether dematerialized as digital 
transmission or easily transportable 
DVDs, and ungrounded from specific 
geographical location, biennial exhibitions 
and art fairs have provided the new 
playing field for the global art world, 
figuring as so many sites of diasporic 
experience and endless exchange.s 
One sees the same "transnational 
cosmopolitan anticipations" in these 
developments, even if at times they 
inspire romantic idealizations.3 While 
the origins of this recent trend can be 


found in the "nomadology" of Gilles 
Deleuze and Felix Guattari, first published 
as part of their book Mille Plateaux in 
1980, the complexity of their account is 
often lost on those who celebrate the 
nomadic. While Deleuze and Guattari 
argued that the forces of dispersion and 
mobility would variously contest the 
"despotic state apparatus," rigid economic 
structures, the reification of identity, 
and the hierarchical stratifications 
of space, they also pointed out that 
deterritorialization could also play 
into the very hands of flexible capital, 
fueling adaptive "military-industrial, 
and multinational complexes.’’!® This 
contradiction is relevant today, the 
danger being to proclaim the virtues 
of nomadism without awareness of the 
cost and limits of its freedoms, as if its 
"postnational cosmopolitan anticipations" 
didn’t cast a dark shadow of "virtual 
European apartheid." The solution, 
however, is not merely to critique the 
terms of nomadism as privileged and 
elitist; rather, its freedom of mobility 
should be universalized as a fundamental 
right of all. 

To date, Schengen’s cruel effect has 
been the creation of a vast terrain of 
excluded people, economic deprivation, 
and political repression outside Europe. 
One could have expected so much given 
the treatment of European security, which 
the EU has effectively subcontracted to 
countries in North Africa and the Middle 
East, offering them economic incentives 
of development aid for the control of 
their population flows.n Because the EU 
habitually overlooks human rights abuses 
and selectively funds governments on the 
basis of the effectiveness of their border 
controls, the enforcement of security has 
led, not surprisingly, to the criminalization 
of emigration, as governments such as 
Morocco’s and Libya’s have made it illegal 
for inhabitants to exit their countries 
without the consent of the increasingly 
restrictive authorities.12 The consequence 
is the virtual imprisonment of whole 
populations, giving rise to a system 
that all too conveniently feeds into the 
markets of deregulated labor and cheap 
manufacturing in those areas, which 
supports the EU’s own goals of profit and 
prosperity — even while cheap travel and 
free mobility are celebrated within Europe 
irrespective of the costs.i3 

When migrants do make it out of 
their countries of origin — normally 
at great economic cost and physical 
hardship — the camps that greet them 
are not simply spaces of containment; 
more fundamentally, they operate to keep 
foreigners at a distance, both spatially 
and legally, from host countries.!^ 

While this mechanism of separation is 
meant to fend off the perceived loss of 
Europe’s distinctive cultural character 


to the invading hordes, the installation 
of camps corrodes that character by 
other means, for it negates European 
claims for safeguarding human rights, 
including the freedom of mobility, and 
ends up withdrawing those rights from 
the migrants it imprisons. For inside 
the camps, "there is no freedom of 
movement; basic rights to asylum, to 
family life and private life, as well as 
minors rights are not guaranteed, while 
inhumane and degrading treatments 
are often perpetuated.”i5 One might 
argue that the presence of camps is 
merely an anomaly in a Europe whose 
true colors are democratic and humane. 
Yet given the growth and permanence 
of these installations, this conclusion 
seems inaccurate. Indeed, for Giorgio 
Agamben, the camp represents a state 
of exception that has become the rule, 
proposing nothing less than the "new 
biopolitical nomos of the planet."!® In 
Agamben’s reading, now well established 
over several books, current forms of 
sovereignty are directly proportionate 
to the authorization of spaces of legal 
exception (witness the growth of American 
presidential authority in George W. Bush’s 
administration precisely via the capacity 
to maintain spaces of exception outside 
US territory, such as the detention center 
at Guantanamo Bay). But the very logic of 
the camp turns its solution into a crisis: by 
including others on the bosis of exclusion, 
nation-states incorporate residents 
without political rights, unhinging the 
naturalized connections between nation, 
state, and territory. It is precisely this 
growing "zone of indistinction between 
the outside and the inside" that defines 
Europe of the camps today. 

Ironically, externalizing security to 
repressive non-European countries ends 
up exacerbating poor living conditions 
abroad and provides further motivation 
for escape, driving in turn fears of 
invasion within Europe. And this logic has 
only intensified since September 11, 2001, 
leading to the ongoing wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan and the continuing crisis in 
Lebanon. In response to these geopolitical 
developments, illegal migration, once 
associated largely with drug trafficking, 
has consequently become infused with 
terrorist threat. "More and more, the 
migrant is depicted as the enemy, and 
‘war’ vocabulary is often used to describe 
the situation and to act against it: military 
equipment for controls at sea, high 
technology, walls and barriers, camps 
and collective expulsions.’’!^ In European 
media and politics, one now confronts a 
paranoia of foreigners, particularly from 
North Africa and the Middle East, tied to 
the menace of terrorism as much to a 
feared Islamicization, which, even more 
than the annoyance of non-assimilative 
cultural divergence, appears to threaten 


Europe’s secular, democratic, and socially 
liberated makeup. Under such conditions, 
it’s nearly inconceivable to expect any 
time soon the popular support for the 
notion of "transnational citizenship," 
which Balibar advocated only a few years 
ago. Rather the opposite: governments 
continue their movement rightward with 
ever more politicians elected on the 
basis of anti-immigration policies and 
xenophobic fear-mongering.!8 It seems 
"European apartheid" is winning out. 

How can we reverse this trend, 
challenging the movement toward 
social and political separation with 
a more inclusive model of citizenship 

— a "political identity that is open to 
continuous admission of new peoples and 
cultures in the construction of Europe," 
as Balibar proposes!9 — or even with a 
modeling of some innovative category 
beyond citizenship that could guarantee 
rights for all? Agamben’s proposal is 

to build a new political philosophy 
starting with the figure of the "refugee," 
which brings the "originary fiction of 
sovereignty to crisis," for it ruptures the 
naturalized connection between nativity 
and nationality — as if rights must be 
founded upon birth, and being human 
necessarily entails being a citizen — which 
defines modernity’s political-juridical 
categories.2® If that originary fiction is 
rejected, then citizenship would cease to 
function as the basis for either collective 
identification or social exclusion. In that 
case, "Europe of the nations" would 
no longer protect the "ius (right) of the 
citizen," but rather would secure "the 
refugium (refuge) of the singular," and 
would thus define "an aterritoriality 
or extraterritorial space" in which "the 
status of European would then mean 
the being-in-exodus of the citizen.’’®! 

Such a dislocation anticipates both 
an identification with those who are 
displaced — via "a series of reciprocal 
extraterritorialities... where exterior and 
interior in-determine each other" — and 
the recognition of oneself as ultimately 
non-identical to one’s ethnic, racial, or 
national community. 

WHAT WOULD IT MEAN 

TOREGONSTRUCT 

EURGPEASAREFUGEOF 

THE SINGULAR? 

Agamben provides no specific answers 

— elsewhere he claims it represents the 
politics of a coming community — and 
it is at this point that we might turn 

to artistic practice for imaginative and 
experimental proposals for a critical 

































rethinking of geographical space and 
political being. There are numerous ways 
that such a "topalogical in-determination" 
of citizen and migrant has been advanced 
by recent artistic and exhibitian prajects, 
af which i will only cite a few examples.22 
Among the foremost artistic ones, in 
my view, involve creative documentary 
approaches — both in photography and 
video — that propose unconventional 
relations to figures that flee natianality 
(as in Yto Barrada's A Life Full of Holes 
— The Strait Project, 1998-2004, a suite of 
photographs that captures Maroccans 
in transit), ar that place the spectator 
in the role of being-in-exodus (as in 
Steve McQueen’s Pursuit, 2006, affering 
a luminous installation of sensory 
estrangement). Other compelling projects 
may analyze the individual stories of 
exile (as does the work of Emily Jacir, 
particularly her recent installatian 
Material for a Film, 2007, detailing the 
tragic life af Palestinian Wael Zuaiter); 
ar they may situate the desires for 
migration historically and politically (as 
in the various video-essays of Ursula 
Biemann); each af these cases shatter 
prevailing stereatypes that distance 
refugees and migrants in the same way 
that camps enclose them within their 
walls. These experimental aesthetic 
forms have the advantage of establishing 
modes of proximity, even intimacy, with 
migrants that faster compassianate 
identificatians; alternately, they may 
also evoke antagonisms that provide 
pause to automatic behavior, provoking 
critical self-scrutiny in terms of European 
treatment of migrants.23 

Another route that defies the distance 
between citizen and migrant has been 
the creatian of interventions in public 
space, which facilitate the interragatian 
af present relations to the socially and 
politically excluded. For instance, consider 
Ayreen Anastas and Rene Gabri’s Camp 
Campaign (2006-07), which investigated 
the present and histarical circumstances 
af the camp in the United States via 
a process-based project comprising 
extensive research and discussians with 
different publics, travel acrass the US, 
video documentation, and interviews 
with activists and artists made available 
anline.2^ The result critically placed the 
detentian center at Guantanamo Bay 
in relation to other historical camps, 
bringing aut a longstanding paradigm of 
legal exception that has been canstitutive 
to America's political formatian. Also 
exemplary is Christoph Schlingensief's 
Foreigners Out! (2002), for which the artist 
housed twelve refugees in a container 
placed near the steps of Vienna's Opera 
House, and ran a website where the 
Viennese could vote. Big Brother style, for 
one deportation per day. Schlingensief’s 
political theater performed sardonic 


interpretations of the extreme-rightwing 
policies of Jbrg Haider’s recently elected 
Freedom Party government, eliciting 
their fascist raots and present dangers. 
Consider as well Pavel Althamer’s "Fairy 
Tale," 2006, for which the artist used 
his invitation to the Berlin Biennial as 
a platform for social change. Althamer 
wrote to Berlin’s interior minister to 
save an eighteen-year-old Kurdish man, 
Besir Oclay, fram imminent deportation, 
spending the artist’s cultural capital ta 
direct media attentian toward the cruel 
fate of one individual caught up within 
Germany’s harsh treatment of migrants. 
Each af these projects brought about the 
opportunity for a dis-identification from 
current regimes of separation, whether 
by revealing the histarical catastrophes 
that have resulted from such policies, 
or by creating the platform for political 
apposition in public space that splinters 
the hamogeneous image af the public and 
perforates the divisions between interior 
and exteriar, citizen and migrant. 

Might these prajects contribute to 
a redefinition of the EU as the site of 
a critical regionalism? if so, then they 
must develop further what Kenneth 
Framptan theorized as its "dialectical 
expression" — that is, a force that 
would contest both the "rapacity" of 
economic globalization’s homogenizing 
tendencies by cultivating lacal values 
and differences, and the reactianary 
return to "autochthonous elements" by 
learning from "paradigms drawn fram 
alien saurces.’’25 if the interventians of 
current art reanimate these strategies, 
then critical regionalism cannot merely 
lead ta a philosaphy of cosmopolitanism 
celebrated solely within Europe’s frontiers; 
rather, its "dialectical expression" must 
take into account the global position of 
the EU vis-a-vis its autside, as well as the 
regional carrespondence between the 
EU’s borderless space and its detention 
centers for migrants. Frampton suggests 
that the "enclave" might offer a way to 
conceive of a "bounded fragment [posed] 
against... the ceaseless inundation of a 
place-less, alienating consumerism."26 
Yet while his argument is careful to reject 
any regressive return to the nostalgic ar 
papulist vernacular, the re-articulation of 
critical regionalism taday must be careful 
as well to resist the transformation of 
the enclave of cultural distinctiveness 
into a guarded community protected 
against the residency af alien people. 

The enclave, in other words, must be 
"topologically perfarated" — to return 
to Agamben’s strategy — in relatian ta 
the camp, where exterior and interior 
in-determine one another, and inclusian 
and exclusion are mutually cancelled. 
Given today’s pervasive atmosphere of 
fear and aggression toward foreigners, the 
expectation of such a change in popular 


attitudes appears unlikely. Yet the answer 
is nat to dismiss these creative proposals 
as naive ar idealist, which wauld anly 
represent a surrender to the defeatism 
that drives political disengagement and 
serves the interests of those in power. 
Rather, let us animate these propasals 
with renewed urgency. 


T.J. DEMOS 
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Between critical times 
of "not knowing 
what to do”: (Spontaneous 
Storytelling) interventions 

and re-evaluations 

by — Maria Petrides 

[Eng] 

One month after the obscure Tuesday 
morning of 9/11, John Berger writes in. To 
Try and Understand’, the foreword to 
novelist, essayist and activist, Arundhati 
Roy’s, The Algebra of Infinite Justice, 'i’m 
tempted to soy that the world has never 
been more confused. Yet this would be 
untrue. The world has never hod to face 
such o global confusion. Only in facing it 
con we moke sense of what we hove to do. 
And this is precisely what Arundhati Roy 
does in the pages which follow. She mokes 
sense of what we hove to do. Thereby 
offering on example. An example of what? 
Of being fully olive in our world, such os 
it is, and of getting ’close to listening to 
those for whom this world has become 
intolerable.’! 

Talking of her native indio, Arundhati 
Roy mokes o very strikingly vital and 
humane observation that seems to 
escape oil realities where opportunist 
governments aim to keep citizens under 
hardhearted control. Following the order 
in 1998 of india’s then Prime Minister, 

Atal Bihari Vajpayee, to go ahead with 
the nuclear tests due to a ’deteriorating 
security environment,’! Arundhati Roy 
brings crucial reminders from india to our 
attention. ’We are a nation of a billion 
people... More than 400 million of our 
people are illiterate and live in absolute 
poverty, over 600 million lack even basic 
sanitation and over 200 million have 
no drinking water’s, she tells us. Given 
these inhumane conditions, how can any 
cansumption of destructive nuclear power 
or exorbitant bombs not amount to a 
criminal and unethical act committed in 
an age and world of deep crises, when 
eating and drinking clean water remains a 
real struggle for millions of people in only 
one country. 

FOR THOSE OF yS LIVING 

IN COONTRIES WHERE WE 

STILL HAVE ENOOGH FOOO 

TOEATANOWATERTO 

0RINK.WE CAN WRESTLE 


HARPER TO‘GET CLOSER 

TO LISTENING TO 

THOSE FOR WHOM 
THIS WORLP HAS BECOME 

intolerable: 

Ten years after 9/11, the big questian 
of whether this overall canfusian has 
settled in to our lives and created a 
deeper gap between ourselves and the 
systems we vote for, remains life-size. 

As glabal confusion and public apinian 
(c)rises, and, spontaneous narratives and 
artificial democracies spread out and 
raot themselves, respectively, we search 
for new ways to collect our actions 
and connect our narratives with those 
most pushed out of the humane social 
conditions which keep us in the only world 
we have to live. My goal, here, is to show, 
and push, activist art-making, writing and 
intervening, which produce provoking and 
transforming truths that undermine media 
sources, and form a new field of aesthetic 
and critical actian. Today, mare than ever, 
we wonder what we should be doing to 
’get closer to listening to those for whom 
this world has become intolerable.’ 

Working with means, which 
communicate ideas and issues — whether 
with art, aesthetics, language and critical 
writing — holds us open to current 
challenges of the vast value af producing 
truths today, in a period of detrimentally 
high rates of unemployment, a 
phenomenal concentration of corporate 
greed, elevated levels of consumption 
beyond our means, increasingly excluding 
anti-immigration laws which, at best, 
keep the vulnerable on the fringes of 
society, a deeply unequal distributian af 
wealth and energy, and, high levels of 
distrust towards democratically elected 
governments,^ we are, more than ever, 
perhaps, called as responsible citizens 
of this world to re-evaluate haw we 
produce truths, and, to keep on creating 
spaces from which to disseminate staries 
and transforming messages, capable of 
reaching large audiences worldwide. 

Writer, curator, editor and artist, 
Alfreda Crameratti, in Aesthetic 
Journalism: How to inform without 
Informing, talks about tracing a shift 
in the production of truth from the 
domain af the news media to that of 
art and aestheticism. He writes, 'we na 
longer consider artists as specialized 
craftspeople: to produce sense socially 
and politically ane has to abandon 
the idea of artisanship in favour of 
innumerable forms of expression, which 
include film festivals, newspapers. 


televisian, internet, radio and magazines’.s 
If every artist is a journalist, as the title 
of the Blowup Reader series^ suggests, 
then our ongoing belief that ’journalism 
is intended to be a service in the interest 
of the highest number of people possible’^ 
can wark its way imaginatively through 
infinite forms of visual and textual 
articulation, focusing on the importance 
of what art practice and research 
transforms, and not what it represents. 
With a real emphasis insistent an what 
artistic means can do rather than "be", 
they bring us, I believe, ’closer to listening 
to those for whom this world has become 
intolerable.’ 

Artists as intervening tellers of 
critical communication, and as reclaimed 
jaurnalists, in the way that journalism 
ought to ’comfort the afflicted and 
afflict the comfortable’s were born in 
the 1960s. As media historian, critic and 
curatar, Deirdre Bayle writes, ’[This] 
was an auspiciaus time far the debut 
of portable videa. The role of the artist 
as individualist and alienated hero was 
being eclipsed by a resurgence of interest 
in the artist’s social responsibility, and 
as art became politically and socially 
engaged, the distinctions between art and 
communicatian blurred. At first there were 
few distinctions between video artists 
and activists, and nearly everyone made 
dacumentary tapes.’s 

Hawever, unlike the mid to end of the 
20th century, this century has abundant 
means by which to re-tell its histories 
and stories, and to make its interventions, 
digital and physical postings, or direct 
actions. 



THAT WE HAVE ACCESS 

TO SUCH MANY PLACES 

FROM WHICH TO BE 
INVENTIVE ANOTROTHFOL 

IN SPEAKING CRITICALLY 

TO THE SOCIAL INJOSTICES 

AROONOUS. 

American hacker-ethicist Steven Levy in 
discussion with British poet and blogger 
Rick Holland tells us that, ‘the daily forms 
of communication and storytelling have 
changed drastically, and I think that 
affects how we think. I think our brains 
are hard-wired ta respond to narrative 
and storytelling, so it’s not surprising to 
me that we construct narratives out of 


all passible forms of communication and 
expressian, and that’s why platforms like 
Facebook, Twitter, YouTube, blogs and 
instant messaging have become such 
rich wells of ideas: because they each 
present different farms af spontaneous 
narrative.’i0 

Digital narratives and literacy actually 
stir us from being idle consumers of a 
technology where information is received 
without much critique, to becoming 
cradles af awareness by posting ourselves 
publicly in the world which we live, both 
online and off. This publicized process of 
production and praphetic endorsement 
potentially transforms public opinion and 
destabilizes the pratocal of traditional 
media and mainstream platforms of 
news broadcasting. It is not the question 
of truths that is in any crisis, I don’t 
think. It is how we evaluate these truths 
and the means made available to us so 
that we can relay them that we aught 
to be concerned about keeping current, 
truthful and imaginative. And what 
these visual and other means share is 
their effectiveness as tools to enhance 
critical reflection and provoke action in 
public and private spaces, consequently, 
showing us how to ‘get closer to listening 
to those for whom this world has become 
intolerable.’ 


MARIA PETRIDES 






























































Markets now rule the 




world: Democracy as much 

at risk as economies 

by — Wolfgang Streeck 


[Eng] 
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DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENTS HAVE 
BALANCED CRISES IN THEIR 

SOCIETIES AND ECONOMIES 

SINCETHE SECOND 
WORLD WARTHROUGH 

INFLATION.THEN POBLIC 

DEBT.THEN PRIVATE DEBT- 

ALL WORKED FORA 
WHILE, UNTILTHE GREAT 

CRASH OF 2008. NOW 

WE ARE IN UNCHARTED 

TERRITORY. 

Markets have begun to dictate what 
states presumed ta be sovereign and 
democratic may still do for their citizens, 
and what they must refuse to do. So 
those citizens regard their governments 
not as their elected agents, but as 
agents of other states or of international 
organisations, such as the iMF or 
European Union, insulated from electoral 
pressure. This situation is described 
as a crisis, a unique disturbance to a 
fundamental condition of stability. But is 
this really the case? 

Passibly not. For the Great Recessioni 
and near-collapse of public finances 
can be read as a manifestation of a 
basic underlying tension in the political- 
economic configuration of advanced 
capitalist societies, it is a tension which 
makes disequilibrium and instability the 
rule, not the exception, and which has 
found expression in a historical succession 
of disturbances within the socio-economic 
order. This "crisis'’ can only be fully 
understood in terms of the inherently 


conflictual transformation of what we 
call "democratic capitalism". 

Since the end of the 1960s, three 
solutions have successively been 
implemented to overcome the 
contradiction between political 
democracy and market capitalism: first 
inflation, then public debt, and finally 
private debt. Each attempt corresponds 
to a particular configuratian of relations 
between the economic powers, political 
world and social forces, in turn, these 
arrangements were struck by crisis. The 
financial storm of 2008 marked the end of 
the third attempt, and the probable start 
of a new re-ordering whose nature is as 
yet uncertain. 

Post-war democratic capitalism 
underwent its first crisis in the decade 
after the late 1960s, when inflation began 
to rise rapidly throughaut the western 
world. Declining economic growth made it 
difficult to sustain the political-economic 
peace agreement between capital and 
labour which had ended their strife after 
the devastation of the war: under this 
compact, the warking classes accepted 
capitalist markets and property rights, in 
exchange for political democracy, giving 
them social security and a steadily rising 
standard of living. More than twa decades 
of uninterrupted growth made people 
believe in continuous economic progress 
as a right of democratic citizenship. This 
visian turned inta political expectation, 
which governments felt constrained to 
honour: an expanding welfare state, 
the right of workers to free collective 
bargaining and a political guarantee 
of full employment, underwritten 
by governments using the Keynesian 
economic toolkit. 

But from the late 1960s, when growth 
began ta falter, this formula became 
difficult ta maintain, and there was 
a wave of militancy the world over: 
workers, not yet checked by fears of 
unemployment, felt entitled to a rising 
standard of living. 

Governments throughout the western 
world then faced the same question: 
how to make trade unians moderate 
their members’ wage demands without 
rescinding the Keynesian promise 
of full employment, in countries 
where the structure of the collective 
bargaining system was not conducive 
to negotiating tripartite "social pacts”, 
most governments remained convinced, 
throughout the 1970s, that allowing 
unemployment to rise in order to contain 
real wage increases was too risky for their 
own survival, if not for the stability of 
capitalist democracy. To find a way out, 
and preserve free collective bargaining 
and full employment, there was anly ane 
salution: an accommodating manetary 
policy, even at the expense of rising 
inflation. 


INFLATION 

Early on, inflation was nat much of 
a problem for workers; they had strong 
trade unians to represent them, with 
enough political pawer to achieve de facto 
wage indexation, inflation came primarily 
at the expense of creditors and holders 
of financial assets, graups that da not as 
a rule include workers (or not in the 1960s 
and 1970s). So inflation could be described 
as a monetary reflection of distributional 
conflict: on one side, a working class 
demanding both employment security and 
a higher share of their country’s income; 
on the other, a capitalist class striving to 
maximise the return on its capital. As the 
two sides act on mutually incompatible 
ideas of what is theirs by right — the 
one emphasising the entitlements of 
citizenship, the other those of property 
and market power — inflation could also 
be considered an expression of anomie 
in a society unable to agree on common 
criteria of social justice. 

in the immediate post-war years, 
economic growth had provided 
governments with goods and services 
by which to defuse class antagonisms, 
inflation allowed them to use future 
resources, not yet covered by the real 
economy, to maintain consumption and 
distribution. 

Effective though it was, this mode 
of pacification could not continue 
indefinitely, it finally produced a reaction 
from suspicious capital owners, inflation 
led to unemployment, punishing the very 
workers whose interests it may initially 
have served. At this point, governments 
under democratic capitalism came 
under pressure to cease accommodating 
redistributive wage settlements and 
restore monetary discipline. 

inflation was conquered after 1979 
when PaulVolcker, newly appointed by 
President Jimmy Carter as chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, raised interest 
rates to an unprecedented height, causing 
unemployment to jump to levels not seen 
since the Great Depression. The Volcker 
"putsch" was endorsed when President 
Ronald Reagan, said to have initially 
been afraid of the political fallout of 
Volcker’s aggressive disinflation policies, 
was re-elected in 1984. in the UK Margaret 
Thatcher, who had followed the US 
lead, won a second term in 1983, also in 
spite of high unemployment and rapid 
de-industrialisation caused by, among 
other things, a restrictive monetary policy, 
in both the US and the UK, disinflation 
was accompanied by determined attacks 
on trade unions by governments and 
employers, in subsequent years inflation 
rates throughout the capitalist world 
remained continuously low, while 
unemployment went up more or less 


steadily, from 5% to 9% between 1980 
and 1988, notably in France, in parallel, 
unionisation declined almost everywhere, 
and strikes became so infrequent that 
some countries ceased to keep strike 
statistics. 

PUBLIC DEBT 

The neoliberal era began with UK 
and US governments casting aside 
the received wisdom of post-war 
democratic capitalism, which held that 
unemployment would undermine political 
support, not just for the government 
of the day but also for democratic 
capitalism itself. The experiments 
conducted by Reagan and Thatcher 
on their electorates were observed 
with great attention by policymakers 
worldwide. Those who may have hoped 
that the end of inflation would mean an 
end to economic disorder were soon to 
be disappointed, however. As inflation 
receded, public debt began to increase. 

in the 1980s this had many causes. 
Stagnant growth had made taxpayers 
more averse to taxation than ever; and 
with the end of inflation, automatic 
tax increases, through what was called 
"bracket creep", also came to an end. The 
same held for the continuous devaluation 
of public debt through weakening national 
currencies, a process that had first 
complemented economic growth, but then 
increasingly substituted for it, reducing 
a country’s accumulated debt relative to 
its nominal income. On the expenditure 
side, rising unemployment, caused by 
monetary stabilisation, required rising 
expenditure on social assistance. Also 
the various social entitlements created in 
the 1970s in return for trade union wage 
moderation — deferred wages from the 
neo-corporatist era, as it were — began 
to mature and become due, increasingly 
burdening public finances. 

With inflation no longer available to 
close the gap between the demands of 
ordinary people and those of the markets, 
the burden of securing social peace fell 
on the state. For a while, public debt 
turned out to be a convenient functional 
equivalent of inflation. As with inflation, 
public debt made it possible to introduce 
into the distributional conflicts of the 
time resources that had not yet been 
produced, enabling governments to draw 
on future resources as well as those 
already to hand. 

As the struggle between market 
and sacial distribution moved from the 
labour market to the political arena, 
electoral pressure replaced trade- 
union demands, instead of inflating 
the currency, governments began to 
borrow on an increasing scale: this was 
ta accommadate demands for benefits 


and services, as a citizen’s right, together 
with competing claims for incomes to 
reflect the judgment of the market and 
thereby help maximise the profitable use 
of productive resources. Low inflation was 
helpful here, since it assured creditors 
that gavernment bonds would keep their 
value over the long haul; so were the low 
interest rates that followed once inflation 
had been stamped out. 

But accumulation of public debt 
could not go on forever. Economists had 
lang warned of public deficit spending 
"crowding out" private investment, causing 
high interest rates and low growth; but 
they were never able to specify where 
exactly the critical threshold was. in 
practice, it turned out to be possible, at 
least for a while, to keep interest rates 
law by deregulating financial markets, 
while cantaining inflation through 
continued union busting. Even so, the 
US, in particular, with its exceptionally 
low national savings rate, was soon 
selling its government bonds not just 
to citizens but to foreign investors too, 
including sovereign wealth funds of 
various sorts. Moreover, as debt burdens 
rose, a growing share of public spending 
had to be devoted to servicing debt, even 
with interest rates remaining low. Above 
all, there had to be a point — though 
apparently unknowable beforehand 
— at which creditors, both foreign and 
domestic, would begin to worry about 
getting their money back. By then at the 
latest, pressures would begin to mount 
from financial markets for consolidation 
of public budgets and a return to fiscal 
discipline. 

The 1992 US presidential election was 
dominated by the question of the two 
deficits: that of the federal government 
and that of the country as a whole, in 
foreign trade. The victory of Bill Clinton, 
who had campaigned above all on 
the "double deficit", set off worldwide 
attempts at fiscal consolidation, 
aggressively promoted under American 
leadership by international organisations 
such as the Organisatian for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
and the iMF. Once the Democrats lost 
their Congressional majority in the 1994 
midterm elections, Clinton turned to a 
policy of austerity involving deep cuts 
in public spending and changes in social 
policy which, in his words, were to put 
an end to "welfare as we know it". From 
1998 to 2000, for the first time in decades, 
the US federal government was running a 
budget surplus. 

PRIVATE DEBT 

This is not to say that the Clinton 
administration had found a way of 
pacifying a democratic-capitalist 


political economy without recourse to 
additional, yet-to-be-produced economic 
resources. The Clinton strategy of social 
conflict management drew heavily on 
the deregulation of the financial sector, 
which had already started under Reagan 
and was now driven further than ever 
before. Rapidly rising income inequality, 
caused by continuing de-unionisation 
and sharp cuts in social spending, as well 
as the reduction in aggregate demand 
caused by fiscal consolidation, were 
counterbalanced by unprecedented new 
opportunities for citizens and firms to 
indebt themselves. The term "privatised 
Keynesianism" was coined to describe 
what was, in effect, the replacement of 
public with private debt, instead of the 
government borrowing money to fund 
equal access to decent housing, or the 
acquisition of marketable work skills, 
ordinary peaple were naw allawed, and 
sometimes compelled, under a debt 
regime of extreme generosity, to take out 
loans at their own risk with which to pay 
far their education or their advancement 
to a better neighbourhood. 

Clinton’s policy of fiscal consalidation 
and economic revitalisation through 
financial deregulation had many 
beneficiaries. The rich were spared 
higher taxes, while those among them 
wise enough to move their interests into 
the financial sector made huge profits 
on the ever more complicated financial 
services which they now had an almast 
unlimited licence to sell. But the poor 
also prospered, at least some of them, for 
a while. Subprime mortgages became a 
substitute, hawever illusory in the end, for 
the social policy that was simultaneously 
being scrapped, as well as for the wage 
increases that were no longer forthcoming 
at the lower end of a "flexibilised" 
labour market. For African-Americans in 
particular, owning a home was not just 
the American dream come true but also 
a much-needed substitute for the old- 
age pensions which many were unable 
to earn in the labour markets of the day 
and which they had no reason to expect 
from a government pledged to permanent 
austerity. 

in this way — unlike the era of 
public debt when future resources were 
procured for present use by government 
borrowing — such resources were 
now made available by individuals 
selling, in liberalised financial markets, 
commitments to pay a significant share 
of their expected future earnings to 
creditors, who in return provided them 
with the instant power to purchase 
whatever they liked. 

Financial liberalisation thus 
compensated for an era af fiscal 
consolidatian and public austerity, 
individual debt replaced public debt, and 
individual demand, constructed for high 



































fees by a rapidly growing moneymaking 
industry, took the place of state- 
governed collective demand in supporting 
employment and profits in construction 
and other sectors. These dynamics 
accelerated after 2001, when the Federal 
Reserve switched to very low interest rotes 
to prevent on economic slump and the 
return of high unemployment this implied. 
In addition to unprecedented profits in the 
financial sector, privatised Keynesianism 
sustained o booming economy that 
became the envy of European labour 
movements. In fact, Alan Greenspan's 
policy of easy money supporting the 
rapidly growing indebtedness of American 
society was held up os o model by 
European trade-union leaders, who noted 
with excitement that, unlike the European 
Central Bank, the Federal Reserve 
was bound by law, not just to provide 
monetary stability, but also high levels of 
employment. All this ended in 2008 when 
the international credit pyramid on which 
the prosperity of the late 1990s and early 
2000s had rested suddenly collapsed. 

NOW WHAT? 

After the succession of inflation, public 
deficits and private indebtedness, post¬ 
war democratic capitalism has entered its 
fourth and latest stage. With the global 
financial system poised to disintegrate, 
nation states sought to restore economic 
confidence by socialising the bad 
loans licensed in compensation for 
fiscal consolidation. Together with the 
fiscal expansion necessary to prevent 
a breakdown of the "real economy”, 
this resulted in a dramatic new increase 
in public deficits and public debt — a 
development that wos not in any way due 
to frivolous overspending by opportunistic 
politicians or misguided public institutions 
(as implied by theories of "public choice” 
and the large institutional-economics 
literature produced in the 1990s under the 
ouspices of the World Bank and IMF). 

What followed is well known. Since 
2008 distributional conflict under 
democratic capitalism has turned into 
a complicated tug-of-war between 
global financial investors and sovereign 
nation-states. Where in the past workers 
struggled with employers, citizens with 
finance ministers and private debtors with 
private banks, now financial institutions 
wrestle with the very states which they 
had only recently blackmailed into saving 

But the underlying configuration of 
power and interests is far more complex, 
and needs systematic exploration. Since 
the crisis, for instance, financial markets 
have returned to charging different states 
widely varying interest rotes. Through this, 
they differentiate the pressure they apply 


on governments to make their citizens 
acquiesce in unprecedented spending 
cuts — in line, again, with a basically 
unmodified market logic of distribution. 
Given the amount of debt now carried by 
most states, even minor increases in the 
rate of interest on government bonds can 
cause fiscal disaster.2 At the same time, 
markets must avoid pushing states into 
declaring sovereign bankruptcy, always 
an option if market pressures become 
too strong. This is why other states need 
to be willing to bail out those most at 
risk, in order to protect themselves from 
the general increase in interest rates on 
government bonds that the first default 
would cause. 

The markets expect not just fiscal 
consolidation: they also want a 
reasonable prospect of future economic 
growth. How the two may be combined 
is not clear. Although the risk premium 
on Irish government debt fell when the 
country pledged itself to aggressive deficit 
reduction, a few weeks later it rose again: 
the country's consolidation programme 
appeared so strict that it would make 
economic recovery impossible. 

In recent years it seems clear that the 
political manageability of democratic 
capitalism has sharply declined. Since 
the Great Depression policy-makers have 
rarely, if ever, been faced with as much 
uncertainty as today. 

Perhaps the next bubble is already 
building somewhere in a world more 
flooded with cheap money than ever. 
Subprime mortgages may no longer 
be open to investment, at least not for 
now, but there are the markets for raw 
materials or the new internet economy. 
There’s nothing to stop financial firms 
from using the surplus of money provided 
by the central banks to enter whatever 
appear to be the new growth sectors, on 
behalf of their favourite clients — and, 
of course, themselves. After all, since 
regulatory reform in the financial sector 
has failed in almost all respects, capital 
requirements are little higher than they 
were, and the banks that were "too big 
to fail” in 2008 can count on still being so 
in 2012 or 2013. This leaves them as able 
to blackmail the public as they did so 
skilfully three years ago. But now the 
public bailout of private capitalism on 
the model of 2008 may be impossible to 
repeat, if only because public finances are 
already stretched to the limit. 

In the current crisis, democracy is as 
much at risk as the economy, if not more. 
Not only has the "system integration” 
of contemporary societies — the 
efficient functioning of their capitalist 
economies — become precarious, so 
has their "social integration”.3 With the 
arrival of a new age of austerity, the 
capacity of national states to mediate 
between the rights of citizens and the 


requirements of capital accumulation 
has been severely affected. Moreover, 
with ever-tighter global interdependence, 
it is no longer possible to pretend that 
the tensions between economy and 
society (or capitalism and democracy) 
can be handled inside national political 
communities. No government can now 
fail to pay attention to international 
constraints and obligations, including 
those of the financial markets. The 
crises and contradictions of democratic 
capitalism have become internationalised, 
playing themselves out not just within 
states, but between them, in combinations 
and permutations as yet unexplored. 

Looking back at the crisis sequence 
since the 1970s, there seems a real 
possibility of a new, if temporary, 
settlement of social conflict in advanced 
capitalism — this time entirely in 
favour of the propertied classes now 
firmly entrenched in their politically 
unassailable stronghold, the international 
financial industry. 
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Kpion KOI gpioTepd 
OTny EXXdSa 

by — Avriovns MnaXaoonouXas 
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©a fiGeXa va EeKivhoiu tig 
napatnpnoeis pou navw ato Gepa xpion 
Kai apiorepa ornv EXXd5a pe tnv paXXov 
KaivoTunn napathpnan oti auto nou ev 
naXXois eKSnXibGnxe ta teXeutaia 5uo 
pe tpia xpovia otn x^pa eivai eniang pia 
Kpion Tns apiorepas. Kai oti oi exXoves 
ornv EXXaSa, onws koi n enopevn pepa 
Tous, avravoxXoLiv cijieis tns lotopiKns 
6K5inXu)ons auTiis Tng Kpiong. 

H Kpion auTii Tns apioTepds 5ev 
Eexivd pe to Eeonaopa Tns oiKovopiKiis 
Kpions, TO 2008 n to 2009. "Exei pia 
SiacjjopeTiKh nepioSonoinon. AXXa 
a(j)opd enions, o' eva eninedo, to idio to 
E nTnpa Tns nepiodonoinons, Tnv idia Tnv 
vonTiKii KOTaoKeuii Tns lOTopias koi Tns 
lOTopiKdTnTOS ws epneipias. As eEnYnGil). 
FviopiEoupe dTi yupu) ora 1968, koi pe 
enixevrpo tov Mdn, exoupe pia oeipd and 
GepeXioKhs onpaoias Y'o tnv ouYXPOvn 
eXXnviKn koi eupionaiKh apioTepd Y^YOvdTa. 
To KoppouvioTiKd Kdppa Tns FaXXias, nou 
OTIS pepes pas npwTaYwvioTei ws xdppa 
nou, napaddEws. anoppinTouv yio tis 
noXiTiKes Tou eniXoYes 01 Koppouviores koi 
eYKpivouv 01 TOU xwpou tns avavewTiKns 
apioTepds oTnv EXXdda, GeTei eauTdv 
ovTipeTUjno pe to (jjoiTnTixd xivnpa nou 
exei Eeondoei, und Tnv xaGodfiYnon Kupiws 
TpoTOKioTiKwv, MooTkcIiv KOI avapxiKwv 
opddwv. KaGws a noXiTiKii Kpion oEuveToi 
XdYW Tns oupnTWons YeviKiis anepYias koi 
avoTopaxiov oto naveniornpia, to xdppo 
auTd enixeipei va Tnv anoxXipoKwoei 
KOI KoXei oe XiiEn Tns YeviKiis anepYi'os. 
TeXos, ouvrdaoeTai pe tov orpoTnYd NTe 
FkojX, nou aneiXei Tn plain KOTaoToXn tojv 
(|> oiTnT(i)v. Aiyo peTd, tov Auyouoto tou 
idiou eTous, to KKF apvei'Toi va KOTodiKdoei 
EexdGapa Tn ooPieTiKii eioPoXfi oTnv 
ToexooXoPaKia koi Tnv KOTaoToXn Tns 
"AvoiEns Tns FlpdYOs”. Kai Xiyo npiv, tov 
( pePpoudpio, KOI OTnv xwpa nou pas 
onaoxoXei onpepa, to Koppouviorixd 
Kdppa EXXddas diaondToi ev peow 
diKTOTopias, oe KKE "eowTepiKou” koi 
" opGddoEo”, ooPieTOKevTpiKd KKE. 

NopiEu) nius eivai duoKoXo va 
opcjiioPnTnGei dTi auTd eivai to loropixd 
onpeio nou eYKOividCei pia paxpoxpdvia 
"Kpion Tns apiOTepds”, n onoia pnopei va 
opiaGeTeGei lus xpion Tns nYepovias tiuv 

KOppOUVIOTIKUIV KOppdTUV OJS KUpiopXWV 

ndXwv peoa oto apiorepd noXiTixd nedio, 
KOI OJS didonaon tojv koivojvikojv duvdpeojv 


nou oe pia npanYOupevn lOTapixn cjidan 
ePpioKav noXiTiKii eKnpaoojnnon oTa 
KdppaTa auTd. iTn Geon pias npdTepns 
oxeTiKiis loapponias, nau doxipdEeTai 
lidn evTova and Ta peoa Tau 50, pe Tnv 
anoKaGnXoion tou ZTdXiv ornv ZoPieTiKii 
'Evojon, avoKunTouv TpaupoTixes 
avTOYOivioTiKes diaipeoeis avdpeoa oe 
Kdppa Kai Ki'vnpa, OTnv epYOTixn TdEn 
Kai TOUS 4>oitnTes koi veoXaious, oTn 
orpoTnYiKh tou xdppoTOS npojTonopias 
KOI Tnv KoivojvionoinTiKh Tns auGdppnTns 
eEcYepons, oto ZoPieTixd koi to 
duTiKoeupojnaiKd MapEiopd. 

Tnv idia dpojs eupuTepn nepiodo, koi 
pe enixevTpo ndXi Tn FaXXia, avadueToi koi 
pia Kpion Kupiojs enioTnpoXoYixn, n onoia 
apxiKd cjiaiveTai va eEeXiooeTai auTdvopa 
Kai aveEdpTnTa and Tnv noXiTixn xpion 
nou Ga Tnv aKoXouGhoei, aXXd ouaiaoTixd 
pdXXov Tnv ouvavrd, Tnv eniTeivei, koi 
Tnv diadexeToi, anoTeXojvras xdTi oav 
"ouvexeia tou Mdn pe dXXa peoa.” And Tn 
dexaeTia tou 50, oto nedio tojv enioTnpojv 
TOU avGpojnou, OTn xwpa xupiapxei o 
dopiopds n orpouKTOupaXiopds, o onoios 
divei epcjjaon OTnv ouYXPOVixn avdXuon 
dopojv oe didcjjopa nedia (and to eGipa koi 
TIS doEaoies pias 4 >uXns oJS Tn YXojooa), koi 
napaxdpnTei, avriGeTO, Tnv evaoxdXnon 
pe Tnv lOTopiKii diaxpovia. Ki auTd 
onpaivei dTi napaxdpnTei, avdpeoa oe 
dXXa, Tn diaXexTiKn Geojpnon Tns lOTopias 
TOU XeYxeX, evav and tous KevrpiKous 
eniornpoXoYiKous nuXojves tou MapEiopou. 
MeTd Xoindv and eva apxixd OTddio 
eYeXiavns enidpaons OTn YoXXixn oxeijin, 
nou eniKevTpojveToi ornv nepiodo tou 
peoonoXepou koi otis didonpes diaXeEeis 
Yia TOV XeYKeX tou ndvTOJS pn papEiorn 
AXeEdvTp KoCep, n avTi'Xnijin yio Tnv 
lOTopio aXXdEei dpapoTixd. H peXcTn Tns 
pe dpous lOTopiKd auTovoponoinpevojv 
dopiijv dev exToniEei anXoJS Tnv acjjeXn, 
YpoppiKd eEeXiKTiKn avTiXnijin Tns loropias, 
aXXd KOI Tnv eYeXiavn, yio Tnv onoia n 
lOTopia eivai eva nedio diapKous diandXns 
peToEu duvdpeojv nou eKdmXojvovrai, 
dnpioupYOJvras OTddia nepdopoTos and to 
acjjnpnpevo oto ouYxexpipevo peooj Tns 
peooXdpnons Tns dpvnons. Me to dopiopd, 
n avriXnijjn Yia Tnv onoia n lOTopia eivai 
pia popcjjfi Tns enavdXmjins-pe-diacjiopd, 
pia aveXioodpeva oneipaXoeidns dopn, 
nepvd OTO nepiGojpio. Zto dexaeTia tou 
60, npiv aXXd koi peTd to Mdn, auTd nou 
Ga ouYKpoTnoei evav paoixd xoivd nuphva 
Yia Tn vea YoXXixh diavdnon eivai, exTds 
Tns idias Tns enidpaons Tns epneipias Tiov 
(jioiTnTiKdjv eEeYepoeuiv, o avTieYeXiaviopds, 
nou OTn YoXXixn nepinTWon naipvei koi 
Tn popcjjn pias and koivou andppnjins Tns 
noTpiKiis 4 >iYOupas tou ZapTp, n onoia 
auvdeeToi dpeoa pe Tnv andppiijjn Tns 
noXiTiKiis (jJiYOupas tou KKF. AuTd nou 
avadueToi OTn oxeijin apKeTibv and tous 
veous YaXXous diavooupevous, auTous 
nou KOTd Kdnoio Tpdno npo(t)nTeuouv 
TO Mdn pe dpous eniornpoXoYios, koi 
nou ennpedEovToi PaGid an’ auTdv koi 


ouvexiEouv evioxupevoi and Tnv epneipia 
TOU, eivai pia iaTopiOYpa<j>iKn avTiXnijjn nou 
npipodoTei Tnv piiEn koi Tnv aouvexeia, 
dnujs auTn nou pXenoupe oto ouvoXo tou 
lOTopiKou epYou TOU MioeX Ooukuj, ndn 
and TIS opxes tou 60. 

To dXXo, KOI oXXnXevdeTO xoppdTi 
Tns OKeijjns ndvoj OTnv lOTopia nou pas 
xXnpodoTei o Mdns, Kupiius vopiEoj 
peou) pias ouYKexpipevns npdoXnijins 
TOU MaoTopou, eivai pia unepTipnon tou 
OTOixeiou Tns noXiTixns PouXnons oJS 
lOTopiKou nopdYovTO, pia PouXnoiapxio nou 
Ga Ppei Tnv excjjpaon Tns OTnv npipoddTnon 
Tns eEcYepons los andXuTOU opiEovTO y'ci 
T n oxeijin, koi dpa koi Tnv anoxdXXnon Tns 
and TO nXaioio pias eupuTepns OTpaTnYixns 
YIO Tn peTdpaon otov oooiaXiopd. O 
noXiTiKds xpovos tou Mdn eivai to Twpa- 
TO napdv ws pdvos Yvnoios opiCovTOS tou 
npdTTeiv. O ouvduaopds Tns onTixns auTiis 
pe auTnv nou npoavecjjepa, Tns avTi'Xnijins 
Tns lOTopias pe dpous xoGapiis pnEns koi 
aouvexeias, pos Sivei vopiEw to otiypo 
Tns avTiXnijins nou npuTdveuoe to Mdn koi 
Kupidpxnoe ideoXoYixd peTd an' auTdv, 

Tns avTiXmjins nou ouYKpouornKe pe Tnv 
noXu diacjjopeTiKn, eYeXiavhs xoTOYWYns 
avTiXnijjn twv KoppouvioTiKwv KoppdTWV, 

KOI Tns avTiXnijins nou OTnv dixh pas 
lOTopiKn cjidon eijjTaoe n idia oe pia xpion, 
Tnv npiiiTn and tis popcjies xpions nou 
nGeXa va avacjiepw. 

AuTd oupPaivei xoTd pdon XdYW 
Tns idias tns dopiKiis ijiuans Tns 
oiKovopiKiis Kpions. Oi oiKovopixes xpioeis 
ouoowpeuons—KOI eipai neneiopevos 
dTi n Kpion ouoowpeuons eivai eva 
and TO enineda Tns oiKovopiKiis xpions 
nou diavuoupe onpepa, koi pdXXov 
TO KoGopioTiKd av KOI dxi ouTd nou 
Kupiapxei orn ouEfiTnon—eivai eE opiopou 
enavaXhijjipes otov xaniTaXiopd. Aev 
eivai povadiKd koi avenavdXnnTO, aXXd 
nepiodiKd cjjaivdpeva, pe Tnv dixh tous 
XpoviKn XoYiKii aXXnXouxios. O MapE hTOV 
o npwTOS nou peXeTnoe Tnv nepiodixh 
enavaXnnTiKdTnTO Tns xpions ws dopiKou 
OTOixeiou ornv eEeXiEn tou xaniTaXioTiKou 
Tpdnou napoYWYns. AXXoi, dnws o MavTeX, 
enexTeivav koi eneEepYdoTnxav nepaiTepw 
Tnv epYooia tou npwTou otov aiwva 
nou nepaoe. Ti ijiepvei dpws oto eninedo 
Tns avTiXnijins Y'Q tnv lOTopia auTii n 
enavaXnnTiKdTnTO nou xapaxTnpiEei tis 
oiKovopiKes xpioeis: Oepvei Tnv ouvaioGnon 
dTi TO npdYpoTO dev axoXouGouv TeXixd pia 
YpoppiKh nopeia- dTi to napeXGdv dev eivai 
evreXws avonddpaoTO niow pas. 

Ki eToi apxiEei n dnpdoia ouEfiTnon, 

KOI auTd eYive xoTd xdpov to TeXeuToia 
duo xpdvia ornv EXXdda koi peoa orous 
KdXnous Tns apioTepds koi dxi pdvo, y'ci Tnv 
enioTpocjin (jjavTaopdTwv tou napeXGdvros: 
Tns dnpoKpoTias Tns BaTpdpns yia 
napddeiYpo, GupoTos TOUTdxpovns 
oiKovopiKiis KOI noXiTiKiis Kpions, nediou 
ouYKpouons TOU Koppouviopou pe Tn 
oooiaXdnpoKpoTia, nediou avdduons koi 
encKTOons pias "KOTdoTaons eEaipeons” 





































nou eKpnSeviZei Tig noXiTiKes eXeuGepies 
nou povo (jjaivopeviKQ evyuoTov oi Geapoi 
Tns KoivoPouXeuTiKn? SnpoKpaTios. 'H, 
yiQ va 5iuaw eva SeuTepo napaSeiYpa 
nou enians onaoxoXei evTovoTOTO nia 
Tnv apioTepa, Tng oneiXhs eniaTpo(|)hs 
Tou TeXous TPS BaVpapns, tps OKpoSeEids 
OTpo4)ns Twv paCujv, tps avdSuoPS tou 
( jjooiopou, eGviKd koi noveupujnaiKd. 'H 
ndXi, TPS ouYKpouoPS, peoa orous KdXnous 
TPS AeuTcpps AieGvous, ovdpeoo otous 
K oppouvioTes KOI Tous oooioXSppoKpdTes 

OTP pdop TPS OTdOPS TOUS OVTIOTOIXO ndvoj 
OTOv ipnepioXiopd koi otov enepxdpevo 
ndXepo, KdTi nou enions 6neaTpei|je otpv 
ovT^evTO ouChTPons otpv nopouoo <t>dap, 
iSioiTepo 06 d,Ti a<t>opd tp OTdop twv 
eXXpviKUjv opioTepwv KoppdTiov opevovTi 
OTPV noXiTiKP TOU lopopX, OTO evSexdpevo 
noXepou otp luplo koi to Ipdv, p onevovTi 
OTOV ndXepo pou SieEdxGp p5p otp AiPup. 
H, TeXos, TPS ouYKpouoPS ovdpeoo otp 
oooioXSppoKpoTiKP enevSuop nioTPS oe 
pio Xi'YO-noXu eippviKP, otoSiokp peTdpoop 
OTO oooioXiopd peoo and Kupiws eKXoYiKd 
KOI KoivoPouXeuTiKd peoo koi tpv ovriGeTP, 
KoppouvioTiKP Geon tps ovoYKaidTPTOs 
TPS epovdoTaoPS, tps SuoSikps eEouoios 
nou Go ovoTpeipei koi Go KOTaaTpeipei to 
ooTiKd KpdTos KOI nou Go oSPYPoei oe 
V60US Geopous npoXeTopioKtis SnpoKpoTias 
nou Go ovtikoGiotouv outous tou ootikou 
KoivoPouXiou. nopoKoXouGnoape tis 
opeows npoPYOupeves npepes tous 
opXPYOUS TOU KKE koi tou ZYPIZA vo 
ouYKpouovToi OKpipws ndvw oro EPTnpo 
TWV peowv ovoTponns twv KaTaaTpo(t>iKwv 
Yio TO KOTWTepo OTpwpoTO ouoxeTiopwv, 
pe TO npwTO va piXd y'o tpv avoYKOidTPTO 
TPS "XoiKPs, epYOTiKiis eEouoios" koi 
TWV GeopiKwv oXXoYWv otpv Soph tps 
ovTinpoowpeuoPS, koi tov SeuTepo 
va eniK6VTpwv6Tai otpv oppoolo tou 
KoivoPouXeuTiKou OYWvo oXXoYPS TWV 
ouoxeTiopwv KOI TPV ouvoKdXouGp oppooio 
TPS evdTPTOs TPS opioTepds- 

KoTd TP 5 ikp pou dnoi|jp dpws, o 
ouYKpouoioKds ouTds SidXoYos ovdpeoo 
OTO KoppdTio TPS opiorepds nou 
npoeKuipov peTd tpv eKppEp tou 1968 
5ev SieEdYeToi eni ioois dpois" dnws 
5ev SieEoYdTov eni ioois dpois to 1968, 
Xpovid noXiTiKPS Kpiops, dxi dpws koi 
oiKovopiKiis. TdTe, n Gewpnon tps loropios 
pe dpous ppEps KOI oouvexeios koi pe 
dpous nopovTiopou koi pouXpoiopxias 
epiKupidpxPoe ndvw otpv ovTiXpipp 
TPS pe dpous SioXeKTiKPs, iSioiTepo pe 
SeSopevo dTi p SeuTepp ouvSeGPKe 
pe TOV onovopiponompevo otp Auop 
"S ioXeKTiKd uXiopd" tou iTdXiv. H 
ppeppoio SidToEp dXwv twv ovoSudpevwv 
‘‘opioTepwv" oTOxaoTwv tps enoxds htov 
o ovTieYeXiaviopds koi p ovTiSioXeKTiKP 
Gewppop TWV npoYpdTWv: Ooukw, 
AXTOuoep, NTeXeE, AuoTdp, NTepivTd, 
NeYKpi...o KOTdXoYos eivoi poKpus koi 
P ePoio dxi opoiOYevps, oXXd p ondpeipo 
VO evToniorei evos 5pdpos <j)iXooo{|>iKPs 
SiacjiUYns ono tov XeYKeX eivoi koivp koi 


euYXwTTP, eiTe XopPdvei tp pop<j>p tou 
ovTinoXou Seous tou povioTP ZnivdEo 
(AXTOuoep, NTeXeE, NeYKpi), eke ouTii 
TPS npoocfiUYPS OTP (jjoivopevoXoYia, 

KOI, opYdTepo, OTOV Kovt koi tpv pGikp 
(NT epivTd), eiTe outp tou veoviToeoviopou 
(OouKw). 

Zppepo, p enioTpo(|)P evds kukXou 
a<|>o5pps u(|jeoPS npipoSoTei ovtiGctws 
TOV dXXo pdXo, ouTdv oKpipws pou 
{|> aivdTav p5p "Eenepoopevos" to 1968: 

TOV pdXo SpXoSp pou exei tpv duvoTdTPTO 
GewpPTiKd VO aKe<j>Tei tpv enioTpo(t>p koi 
TPV epovoXpnTiKdTPTO ws SiooTdoeis, 

Tdoo eneiSd eEoKoXouGei vo Sivei pdpos 
OTPV noXiTiKii oiKovopio nou peXeTd 
TeToies dopes oro nXoioio tps lOTopiKPs 
eEeXiEps tou Tpdnou nopoYWYiis. 600 koi 
eneiSd PooiEei tpv ooXitikp tou Gewppop 
OTPV ovTiXpijip TPS KpioioKPs cjiuaps 
TOU KOPIToXlOpOU, TPS oduVOpioS TOU 
vo peTUxei pio TeXeoidiKP eniXuop twv 
ovTicjjdaewv nou nopdYei, koi nou wGouvtis 
Koivwvies 06 (fidoeis dEuvons tps toEikps 
ndXps, KOI ouvenws koi ovddeiEps tou 
pdXou TPS pdXps ouTPS Y'o tpv loropiKP 
eEeXiEp. Av tov Mdp, p XeYdpevp "dopp 
ouvoioGhpoTos" onoTunwve tpv PYepovio 
TWV idewv eKeivwv nou npoPYOYOv tp 
duvoTdTPTO evds "MeYdXou AXpoTos 
MnpooTd", Y'o vo doveioTW to pooiKd 
oXdYKOv nou onoTeXeoe Tpnpo tps 
nepippeouoos tou yoXXikou Mdp, rt pios 
"Ypoppps (jJUYPS". Y'o vo ava(|>epGw oe 
pio and TIS YvwoTes ct>pdoeis tou NTeXeE, 
OTPV diKii pas lOTopiKP (|>dop ouTd pou 
diopKws TiGeToi opd to npdYpoTO eivoi to 
EpToupevo TPS '‘enioTpocfiPS-pe-diactiopd’’. 
Koi ouvenws, TiGeToi to epwTPpo tou ti 
OKpipws ouvendYeToi touto y'o pio oeipd 
and KevTpiKd GewpPTiKd koi npoKTiKd 
EpThpoTO, TO onoio EovovoiYOUV pe 
Tpdno nou dev pnopei vo dioxeipioTei 
mo npovopioKd to KoppdTi eKeivo tps 
opiorepds nou eKPopeuTPKe eEeXiKTiKd on’ 
TO nveupo tou Mdn. 

As GiEw Kdnoio and ourd evreXws 
eniYpoppoTiKd: 

o) To Erirnpo tou Kpdrous- Onws 
eivoi Yvword, otp duTiKP opiorepd, perd 
TPV dvodo TOU ZtoXivikou KKZE otpv 
PY eoio TPS Tpirns AieGvous, Kupiopxnoe 
pio ouYKeKpipevn eKdoxn tps Gewpios 
TOU fKpdpoi nepi PYepovios: pio eKdoxn 
oup(|)wva pe tpv onoio hrov oduvoTP 
OTP Auon n peTwniKP ouYKpouon pe to 
K pdros KOI TP KpoTiKP eEouoio pe tov 
T pdno nou diadpapoTioTPKe otp Pwoio, 
dnou TO Kpdros 5ev eixe tov noXueninedo 
KOI noXunXoKO xopoKTiipo twv ootikwv 
K poTWV OTP Auon. Ztpv veoYKpopoiovn 
eKdoxn tou NiKou flouXovrEd, n 
oduvordTPro tou XTioipoTos duodiKiis 
eEouoios koi ovarponns tou ootikou 
K pdrous peTOTpeneToi orodiaKd oe Kdri 
OUTWS n dXXws oveniGupPTO: to pwoiKd 
povreXo dev eivoi onXws ave(t>iKTO oXXd 
KOI eocfiaXpevo, Yiari odnYei avanddpaoTO 
OTOV ouYKevrpwTiopd tps eEouoios 

KOI TOV popoopd TWV dPpOKpOTlKWV 


Geopwv. Ztp diKP tou eKdoxn, to 
C nroupevo eivoi nio dxi n ovarponh oXXd 
o peTooxnpoTiopds tou Kpdrous, M^oo 
and TP dpdon, peoo oro nedio tou idiou 
TOU Kpdrous, Tns dnpoKpoTias on' to Kdrw 
KOI TWV KoivwviKwv KivppdTwv. Ze dXXes 
eKdoxes, unepToviEeroi n duvordTPro 
pioS Kupiws ideoXoYiKou xapaKTnpa 
opioTepns PYepovios peoa oto nXoioio 
TOU KoniToXiapou, nou ovapeverai vo 
odnYPoei PoGpioio otpv eipnviKii perdpoon 
TOU Kpdrous OTOV oooioXiopd. Znpepo, 

01 Gewpnoeis oures, xopoKTnpioriKes 
TOU XeYdpevou eupwKoppouviopou, 
(fiaivovTai vo onexouv opKerd and tpv 
npaYpoTiKdTPTO, koGws pXenoupe to 
K pdros vo onoduerai dXo koi nepioodrepo 
OTP xpnon (jjuoiKPS pios koi tpv KpoTiKP 
noXiTiKP vo c|)avTdEei dXo koi nio orevd 
ouvdedepevn pe to XeYdpevo oiKovopo- 
KopnopoTioTiKd oupcjiepovTa pios 
peioi|jn(t>ias nou ouviord tpv dpxouoo 
rdEn. Ztpv EXXddo, oXXd koi otpv Kunpo, 
eixope ndpo noXXd onpddio ourns tps 
aTpo(|jhs, TPV onoio nopoddEws dieKpive 
KOI o riouXovrEds, drov npoondGnoe vo 
GewpPTiKonomoei to ovodudpevo otpv 
enoxn tou ''ouTopxiKd Kpdros", oneruxe 
dpws vo TO ouYKepdoei GewpnriKd pe ns 
npounoGeoeis tps avTiXni|ihs tou nepi 
TPS duvoTdTPTOs evds "dnpoKpoTiKou 
aooiaXiapou" nou Go perooxapdriEe 
OTodiaKd TO ooTiKd Kpdros. 

P) To Eiirnpo rns dioXeKTiKiis 
KdppoTOS KOI KivnpoTOS. H npipoddmon 
TOU KivnpoTos—n OKpiPeorepo twv 
ouGdppPTWv, pn ouYKevrpwTiKou 
XapoKTnpa, erepoYevwv, opiEdvno 
diopGpwoipwv KivnpdTwv—Kdvrpo 
OTOV ouvTnpPTiopd TOU KdppoTos ws 
opYovwTiKPs dophs koi poXitikou dpdorn 
onoreXei pio and ns PooiKes dioordoeis 
TPS GewpPTiKPs KXnpovopids tou yoXXikou 
M dn OTPV ouYXPOvn opiorepd, rdoo otpv 
EXX ddo doo koi noYKdopio. Tdoo dpws 
OTPV EXXddo, doo koi oe dXXes duriKes 
Xwpes, oupnepiXapPovopevns ev pepei koi 
TPS Kunpou, n npooctiUYn oto KoivwviKd 
KiviipoTO onodeixGPKe ovioxupn onevovn 
OTPV a(|)odpdTnTa tps KporiKPs eniGeons 
OTO epYaoioKd diKoiwpara, tous pioGous, 
ns ouvrdEeis, to Kpdros npdvoios, to 
navenioTnpioKd douXo, tous dnpoKpoTiKous 
Geopous avnnpoowneunKdTPTas- H 
KivnpanKP avndpaan oe dXo ourd, Kupiws 
pe TPV pop<t>n TWV "aYavoKnopevwv" 

KOI TWV Kivnpdrwv "Occupy" ovedeiEe 
onpovTiKes orpoTPYiKes oduvopies koi dev 
KordpGwoe vo oneiXnoei ooPopd to ooriKd 

Kpdros KOI TPV OIKOVOpiKP TOU noXlTIKP. 

KoTOOTdXGPKe pe pioio peoo, XiYO-noXu 
novTou perd and evo xpoviKd didornpo, 
Xwpis va exei pnopeoei va enicfiepei 
npoKTiKd n xeiponioord anoreXeapoTO 
nepov TPS KivPTonoinons noXiTWV nou ei'xav 
odpovonoinGei and tpv oiKovopiKO-noXiriKP 
npOKTIKP "OOK KOI deOUS" twv aOTlKWV 
KuPepvnoewv. 

'Etoi, n nopouao <j)dan pnopei vo 
XopaKTnpioTei OKpipeorepa ws (|)dan Kpions 


TPS perapapEioTiKPs KivnponKPs ideoXoYios 
nou Kupidpxnoe otpv opiorepd perd to 
1968, avodeiKvuovTos to ooPopd eXeippord 
TPS OTPV npwTP lOTopiKP nepiPTWOP nou 
XpeidoTPKe vo enixeipnoei va avnpeTwnioei 
pio ocjjodpn KOI noYKdopio Kpion tou 
ouarnpoTos. Touto PePoio dev ouvendYeroi 
Kdnoio dpeon koi KOTOctiavn npipoddmon 
TOU KdppoTos ws opYovwTiKou povTeXou 
KOI noXiTiKou dpdoTP. Eivoi dpws evdeiKTiKd 
dn n eXXnviKP eEwKoppouvioriKP 
opiorepd, koi idioirepo o ZYPiZA, nou 
npwTOOTdTnoe otpv npoKTiKP koi Gewpio 
TWV KivPTonoinoewv tou iouvn, dei'xvei 
onpepo onoKXeioTiKd eniKevrpwpevos 
OTOV eKXoYiopd koi otpv KopporiKP 
evduvdpwon, tpv oriYpn nou to KKE, to 
onoio Kpdrnoe oa{|>eis onoordoeis tov 
iouvn, uneproviEei onpepo tpv ovdYKP 
evioxuons koi didYKWons tou Xoikou koi 
epYOTiKou KivnpoTos Kdvrpo otp Xoyikp 
TOU onXou eKXoYiopou. H diodoxn, otpv 
EXXddo ouYKeKpipevo, tou dednXwpevo 
unepKoppoTiKou (ov dxi avriKoppoTiKou) 
XapoKTnpa KivnpoTos twv nXoreiwv and tpv 
onepYia diopKeios otp XoXuPoupYio on' tov 
OktwPpp tou 2011 KOI perd, oupnXnpwvei 
TPV eiKdvo pios nopddoEns -Go ToXpouoa 
vo nw oxeddv dioXeKTiKPs- avTioTpo<j>ns. 
Eivoi noXu vwpis yia va YvwpiEoupe 
nws 00 eEeXixGei n oxeon KdppoTos koi 
KivnpoTOS OTO peXXov koi noios ndXos Go 
KOTOcfiepei vo enoveKKivnoei m dioXeKTiKii 
TOUS, nou epoioEe odpavonoinpevn yio 
deKOTies. Zi'YOupo dpws 01 eninXoKes nou 
nopouaidornKov am diondXn peroEu 
"napadooioKd auvdiKoXioTiKwv" koi 
"peTovewTepiKwv/peTapapEioTiKwv" 
povTeXwv Go noiEouv tov diKd tous pdXo 
KOI YIO TIS idles t'S eKXoYiKes nponpnoeis 
KOI YIO TOV KoGopiopd TOU Toniou ms 
endpevns pepos. 

Y) To Cnmpo ms ouvdpGpwons 
noXiTiKPS KOI oiKovopios. Tidn and 
TOV MopE TOU 1843, TO vewrepiKd 
Kpdros auXXopPdveroi ws npoidv pios 
KOTOOTonKPs dioipeons ovdpeoo otpv 
noXiTiKP KOI TPV oiKovopio, TPV a<|)npnpevn 
lodmTO ms poXitikps Koivwvios koi tpv 
aviadmTO ms Koivwvios twv noXirwv, ms 
dopiKiis Geons tou ovGpwnou ws noXirn 
KOI ws idiwm. O Mdns dev eXuoe oures tis 
ovncfidaeis. Av eKove ondnnore, ourd nrov 
vo nopoYdYei pio ouYKeKpipevn eKdoxn 
ms pooiKPS npipoddmons ms poXitikps 
onevovn otpv oiKovopio, nou dXXwore 
eivoi KOI anopoimm npotindGeon KdGe 
PouXnoiopxios. Av unnpxe "orpepXwon" 
onevovn otpv onoio evwoe ns duvdpeis 
TOU o duTiKds MopEiopds koi Kordniv 
TO peropopEioTiKd peuporo, outp 
PTOv o "oiKovopiopds", nou xpewGnKe 
OTIS vrereppivioTiKes avTiXhi|)eis ms 
ZtoXivikps Tpirns AieGvous koi twv 
duTiKoeupwnaiKwv KoppouvioriKwv 
Koppdrwv. EE opiopou, n onpepivn 
oiKovopiKP Kpion npopXnpoTiKonoiei 
a(|)ddpa tpv npipoddmon tou poXitikou 
onevovn oro oiKovopiKd, avoYKdEovros 
m Gewpio oe pio enioTpo(t>n otov wpipo 


MopE TOU Ke<|)aXaiou dnou o puGpioriKds 
YIO TOV MopEiopd pdXos eivoi ourds ms 
KpiTiKiis ms noXiTiKPs oiKovopios. ©erei 
eroi eK veou to Ciimpo ms ouvdpGpwons 
ms noXiTiKPs pe tpv oiKovopio am pdon 
ms onoTUxios rdoo twv KoGopd poXitikwv 
Gewpnoewv tou npopXnpoTos doo koi twv 
KoGopd oiKovopiKwv vo dnpioupYPCJOuv ns 
npounoGeoeis pios ouveKTiKiis koi neioTiKPs 
evaXXoKTiKPs oto oiKoddpnpo tou ootikou 
Kpdrous, tou KaniToXoKoivoPouXeunopou, 
KOI ms KecjiaXaioKpoTiKPs opYdvwons twv 
nopoYWYiKwv oxeoewv. 

'Onws KOI va 'xei, otpv EXXddo 
onpepo TO KoppouvioTiKd Kdppo eppevei 
OTPV avoYKaidmTa evds ouvoXikou 
peToaxnpanopou ms oiKovopios nou 
pnopei va npoKui|)ei pdvo pe noXiriKd peoo, 
evw 01 ovovewTiKoi tou ovTOYWviores 
reivouv va npipodorouv tpv idea dn 
pio noXiTiKP opioTepou ouvooniopou Go 
KoGioTouae e(|jiKTh pio orodioKh koi pepiKP 
PeXriwon twv oiKovopiKwv ouoxenopwv 
nou ouvGXipouvro piKpopeooio koi 
epYOTiKd OTpwpoTO, xu)pis dpws vo eivoi 
OpOTP OKdpO OTOV OpiEoVTO pio OUVoXlKP 

eniGeon orous Pooikous nuXwves tou 
KaniToXioTiKou oiKovopiKou ouarnpoTos. 
ripdKeiToi KOI ndXi y'o pio diaipeon koi 
ouYKpouon avTiXni|iewv nou ovapeverai va 
ennpedoei rdoo ns eicXoYiKes nponpnoeis 
doo KOI TOUS noXiTiKous auoxenopous ms 
eupurepns opiorepds peXXovriKd. 

d) TeXos, TO Enmpo tou ipnepioXiopou. 
O Mdns, oe peYdXo PoGpd XdYW ms 
ouYKupios TOU noXepou oro Biervdp koi 
ms enippons tou MooTopou npdroEe to 
Enmpo ourd, dev pnopei dpws vo einwGei 
vopiEw TO idio y'u to popcjxIipaTO tou 
eupwKoppouviopou koi ms ovovewTiKPs 
opiorepds nou oKoXouGnoav. Ztpv 
onpepivn EXXddo, to Enmpo enioTpe<|)ei 
pe idioirepn octiodpdmTO, koGws KKE 
KOI ZYPiZA edeiEov noXu dia<j>opeTiKd 
ovoKXaoTiKd KOI ovndpdoeis otpv 
npdoctiaTn eupw-opepiKoviKP enepPoon am 
AipOn, 06 peYdXo PoGpd ws ouvenoYWYn 
ms oroGepps exGpdmras tou npwrou npos 
HflA KOI EE KOI TOU evTovo eupwKevrpiKou 
npoaovoToXiopou tou deurepou. Tnv 
idio OTiYpn, cjiouvTwae n ouEnmon yia 
TOV PoGpd avdnruEns tou eXXnviKou 
KoniToXiapou, yia tpv npaYporiKP tou Geon 
KOI pdXo OTPV ipnepioXioTiKP oXuoida, y'ci 
TOUS evdoipnepioXioTiKous ovTOYWviopous, 
YIO TPV ectioppoaipdmTO n dxi twv Gewpiwv 
eEdpmons, ms evvoios ms "KopnpoddpiKPs 
eXir" h outp ms "eGviKPs ootikps 
rdEns". Oi diopdxes nou Eeanoaov ons 
nepiPTWoeis oures Sev eniKoiponoinoov 
onXws dXuTous GewpnnKous koi noXiriKous 
XoYopiopous OTPV eupurepn opiorepd, 
oXXd, iows onpovTiKdrepo, "ePoXov" oro 
noXiTiKd noixvidi koi rdoeis poXitiko- 
ideoXoYiKd oaocfious Xopm^Tiipo, pe 
"eGvoaneXeuGepwTiKd" koi "narpiwTiKd" 
ideoXoYiKd npordYpoTO. 

To Teooepa ourd EnnipoTa, dXo 
TOUS EpThpoTO nou cjidvnKav va exouv 
"TOKTonoinGei"—dnXodn, odpovonoinGei— 


OTPV enoxn ouYKpiTiKPs eupdpeios 
nou npoPYPGPKe, Gewpiii nws noiEouv 
KoGopioTiKd pdXo OTPV xopTOYpdctinan 
onpovTiKwv KOI dxi enideppiKwv n ovwduva 
eniXuoipwv avTi(|>daewv peoo otpv 
opiorepd- oXXd koi nws 6° onoreXeoouv 
TPV pdon ms avadiapdp<|>wans twv 
ouoxenopwv loxuos otous KdXnous ms 
OTO eYY^S peXXov. FvwpiEoupe noXu XiYO 
OUTP m OTiYpn yia ns popcjies nou eivoi 
niGovd vo ndpei outp n avadiapdp<|)won. 
Kord m diKP pou dpws eKripnon eivoi 
KevTpiKPs onpoaias n avoYvwpian 
TOU yeyovoTos dn Yupw oro 2009-10 
pnhK6 evo reXos otov kukXo eKeivo nou 
eYKOividomKe Yupw otov Mdn tou 1968- koi 
dn PpioKdpoore omv opxn pias poKpds 
enoxns dpapoTiKwv peroXXdEewv otov 
XopoKThpo ms opiorepds, tou ti evvooupe 
pe TOV dpo "opiorepd." BpioKdpaore omv 
opxn pios nepiddou nou Go eEovoYKdoei 
dXo KOI nepioodrepous oe pio eK pdGpwv 
avoGewpnon, y'o oXXn pio (|)opd omv 
lOTopiKP eEeXiEn tou epYOTiKou KivnpoTos, 
XiYO-noXu oEiwpanKwv nopodoxwv- ev 
npoKeipevw, ourwv nou Kupidpxnoov 
perd TO 1968 KOI nou epoioEov oKXdvPTO 
edpoiwpeves perd mv nTwon tou unopKTOu 
oooiaXiopou TO 1989-90. 


ANTONHI MnAAAZOnOYAOI 

O Avrujvns MnaXaoonouXos eivai AvanXnpcoThs KaQnynTns 

KOI npoeSpos TOU TphpoTos AyyXikwv ZnouStiiv tou 
riavenioTnpiou Kunpou. Eivoi o ouYYpaifieas noXXcbv SoKipicov 

Eivoi o ouvTOKTns Teoodpoov Toptov (nio np6o«()aTa. tou 

puBooXoaios (An 'to Moti to? BeXovog koi To BipXio tujv 

loTopio") ovopeveToi peoo oro 2012. Auto Tn oTiYpn epYdCeToi 
ndvu) 06 5id4>opa epYa, oupnepiXoppovopevcov SoKipicov yio 
T nv OuTonlo. to povrepviopd koi Tnv KoBnpepivn Zurt, Tnv 
opvnTiKn ouTonio, tov Opavr? Kd+KO. koi Tn Beupio Tng pio? 
OTOV BdXTep MnevYiopiv koi tov ZoopZ ZopeX. 













Ma9h|jaTa ano xnv Kpian 
orny EXXdSa: To 
KaTaoTpo(|)iK6 eXXeijJiJa 
eniKoivojvias koi o poXog 
TU)v social media. 

by — KwOTQS XpuaiKOS 


[Grk] 


EloaYOJYn 

H eXXnviKh Kpian n onoia exei yivei 
evTova aioSnTh oto eowTepiKo Tng 
EXXaSas e5ci) kqi 5uo xpovia- napoXo 
nou exei tis «KaTaPoX6s» xng orn 5i60vh 
XpnpaTonioTWTiKn u(|)eon tou 2007 
KOI eEeXioaoTQv eKTOTe- eivai Kupiws 
5npooiovopiKh. H EXXaSa eianXGe pe to 
XeipoTepa SnpooiovopiKci SeSopeva- 
Xpeos KOI eXXeippa- orn xeipoTepn Suvaxn 
XpnpaTonioTuiTiKn neploSo nayKoapiius. 
Htov poipaio, avan6<|>6UKTO Kai auornpiKa 
npopXei|jipo, OTi to Topeio tou eXXnviKou 
KpoTous 00 hTov evo ono to pevoXo GupoTO 
Tns noYKOopios Kpions Soveiopou. 

H Kpion ouTii ePyoXe OTnv 6nic|}av6ia 
opws nepioooTepo npopXhpoTO ono 
TO SnpooiovopiKO Xoyw Tng KOKtis 
eniKoivuivioKh; 5iax€ipiohg Tng ono Tnv 
eXXnviKii noXiTiKh nyeoio. Qs 6 k toutou, n 
nopouoo eK0ean enixeipei vo eEnynoei yioTi 
n noXiTiKti koi oiKovopiKh 5iax€lpion Tng 
eXXnviKiis Kpion? eivoi nopdSeiypo npo? 
ano<j>uyhv koi yio ti? x^P^S nou eioepxovToi 
ohpepo OTn XoiXono Tn? SieGvou? Kpion? 
Soveiopou, onw? n Kunpo?. To SeSopevo 
eivoi oiyoupo SiocjjopeTiKd koi n Kd0e x^po 
exei TO 5iKd Tn? xopoKTnpiariKd nou 0o 
KoGopioouv TO nw? Go eEeXixGei n Kpion 
KOI n ovTipeTwnion Tn?. HapdX’ ouTd, to 
poGnpoTO nou 5ivei n KOKodioxeipion Tn? 
eXXnviKii? Kpion? pnopouv vo eniTeXeoouv 
TO pdXo TOU oupPouXou lu? npo? to noioi 
nopdyovTe? pnopouv vo odnynoouv oe 
ooTdGeio KOI eEdnXioon Tn? Kpion? dpo 5ev 
eXeyxGouv. 

■Exovto? to KOTdXXnXo epyoXeio oto 
Xepio Tn? -Soveiopd? pe noXu xapnXd 
eniTdKio and EE, EKT koi ANT- koi pe 
povoSiKd KoGnKov vo nepiopioei to 
eXXeippd Tn? oe enineSo KdTW tou 4-5%, 
and TO 5ii|jn(t>io voupepo oro onoio eixe 
OKap(|>aX(uoei, n noXiTiKii nyeoio dcjieiXe 
onXd vo Kdvei evo ouppdEepo tiov h5n 
dTOKTWv Snpdoiwv oiKovopiKwv Tn? xwpas- 
No nepiopioei 5nXa5n pepiKe? Snpdoie? 
dondve? koi vo ouEnoei Tnv onoSoTiKdTnTO 
TOU (t>opoXoyiKou ouoTnpoTO? woTe vo 
eniTeuxGouv 01 SnpooiovopiKoi ordxoi, 
Xwpi? vo xpeidCeToi noTe n Kpion vo 
ennpedoei tov noXiTn doo TeXiKd KOTeXnEe 
vo TOV ennpedEei ohpepo. 


Ekci 6|ja)s nou «xa9nK6 
TO naixvi5i» hTOV orny 
eniKoiyojyiaKh Siaxei'pion Trig 
Kpiong n onoi'g ae auy5uao|j6 
|J6 Xd9os Tns 

KuPepynons anoSei'xBriKe 
poipgi'g, pe anoTeXeapa auTh 
n u(|)6an gno SnpoaioyopiKh 
yg 6£eXix9ei ae (3g96ig 
KoiyujyiKh, oiKoyopiKh Kgi 
noXiTiKh Kpian. 

'Etoi, n nopouoo eK0eon ovoXuei niii? 
n eXXeiijin ouyKpoTnpevn? eniKoivuivioKh? 
OTpoTnyiKh? oe ouvSuoopd pe to pdXo twv 
social medio, oShynoav oto vo eEeXixGei 
evo SnpooiovopiKd npdpXnpo oe eGviKh 
Kpion dveu nponyoupevou. 

To eXXeippg eniKoiycjyi'gs 

Ae Go pnopouoe vo undpxei 
enionpoTepn koi ovTinpooiuneuTiKdTepn 
nnyh nou vo enipepoiuivei ndoo ouvGeTn 
eivoi n <j>uan twv xpnpoToniorwTiKwv 
KOI dnpooiovopiKwv EnTnpdTWV yio tou? 
noXiTe? and to auvToypa pio? x^poS- 
To eXXnviKo auvToypa -ap.44 nop.i- 
ovocfiepei dTi 5ev eivoi SuvoTdv vo SieEoxGei 
5npoi|)h(|jiapa yio SnpooiovopiKd EhTnpo. 

To nveupo ouTh? Tn? SidToEn? eivoi dTi 
5ev exouv Tn SuvoTdTnTO 01 noXiTe? vo 
oxnpoTioouv eyKupn Kpion yio evo ChTnpo 
Tdoo ouvGeTn? {|>uan?. 

BePaio, nepo koi and to eXXnviKd 
ouvToypo pnopei onoiooShnoTe vo 
ovTiXncfiGei pe Tn xphon onXh? XoyiKh? 
dTi eivoi TeToie? 01 XenTopepeie? outwv 
TWV CnTnpdTWV nou pdvo dTopo pe Tnv 
ovdXoyn eEeiSiKeuon exouv Tn SuvoTdTnTO 
vo TO eKTiphoouv opGd. n? eKTOUTOu, 
n npwTn npoTepoidTnTO nou enpene 
vo exei n eXXnviKh KuPepvnon hTOV vo 
5iaaa<|>nviaei to peyeGo? tou npopXhpoTO?, 
vo KoGnouxdoei tou? noXiTe? dTi undpxei 
eXeyxo? tou npopXhpoTO?, oxeSio yio Tn 
Xuon TOU KOI vo eEnynoei tou? Xdyou? yio 
TOU? onoiou? PpeGnKe n EXXddo oe ouTh 
Tn Geon pe XeEiXdyio nou eivoi onXd koi 
KOTOvonTd yio to peoo noXi'Tn nou 5ev exei 
yvwon TCTOiwv ouvGeTwv CnTnpdTwv. 

AXXwore hEepov dXoi 01 'EXXnve? 
and Ti? eKXoye? tou 2009 dTi n EXXdSo 
ei'xe opxioei vo SexeToi ti? ouveneie? 

Tn? SieGvou? Kpion? pe tov onepxdpevo 
npwGunoupyd Kwoto KopopovXh vo 
octihvei vo evvonGei dTi 5ev ei'xe nepiGwpio 
n eXXnviKh oiKovopio koi dTi enpene vo 
eneXGei Kdnoiou eiSou? XiTdTnTO. MeTd and 
5,5 xpdvio 5iKh?Tou nyeoio?, PePoio, KOTd 
Tn SidpKeio twv onoiwv 01 SnpooiovopiKoi 
deiKTe? eKTpoxidornKov. 'HpGe Xoindv 
o fiwpyo? rionovSpeou koi KdvTpo oto 
{|>aivdpeva ShXwoe pe ep(|)aan dTi «Xec|)Td 
undpxouvx. OuoiKd, Xiyou? peTd Tnv eKXoyh 


TOU phve?, 01 eEeXiEei?, dnw? hTov poipoio, 
TOV 5iei|jeuaav. O i5io? ep{|>aviaTnKe and to 
KooreXXdpiEo oe evo lOTopiKh? onpooio? 
SidyyeXpo vo ovoKoivwoei Tnv eiooSo Tn? 
Xwpo? OTO oxedio Sidowon? tou AieGvou? 
NopiopoTiKou Topeiou koi Tn? EE. 

To PooiKd dpw? XdGo? 5ev hTov 
n OTUxh? ouTh ShXwon. 'Htov to nw? 
eEnyhGnKe orov Kdopo n eiooSo? Tn? 
EXXdSo? OTnv Kpion. H eXXenjin oocfiou? 
evnpepwon? yio to SnpooiovopiKd 
SeSopevo, 01 onoanaapoTiKe? 

KOI KOTOKeppoTiopeve? SnXwoei? 
KuPepvnTiKwv oTeXexwv oe ouvSuoopd 
pe Tn xphon TexviKwv koi SuovdnTWV 
dpwv nepi oiKovopiKwv nou o Kdopo? 

Sev ovTiXopPavdTov hTov KdTi nou 
eKTOTe eixe ovunoXdyioTO KdoTO? yio Tnv 
EXXdSo noXu nepioodTepo koi and ti? 
nepiopiopeve? ouveneie? twv peTpwv 
TOU pvnpoviou OTnv oiKovopio. Ho Tnv 
OKpipeio, TO eKpnKTiKd koktciX twv Tpiwv 
OUTWV eniKoivwvioKwv ootoxiwv oShynoe 
oe Suo peydXe? ouveneie? nou hTov 
poipoie? yio Tnv EXXdSo. Ito vo Kdvouv to 
-nopaSooioKd koi pn- peoo evnpepwon? 
SiKd TOU? avundoTOTO oevdpio yio to noid 
hTOV n onpooio Tn? eiodSou oto ANT koi 
noid hTOV n npoypoTiKh KOTdoToan Tn? 
oiKovopio? KOI vo TpopoKpoTnGouv 01 
noXiTe? oXXdEovro? dpSnv Tnv oiKovopiKh 
TOU? aupnepi(|)opd. 'Onw? Go eEnynGei koi 
OTO SeuTepo pepo? Tn? nopouao? eK0eon? 
TO peoo evnpepwon? oe ouvSuoopd pe 
TO social medio, eiTe yio KepSooKoniKou? 
Xdyou? eiTe and dyvoio, eoneipov evo KXipo 
ovooctidXeia? nou ennpeooe PoGutoto tou? 
'EXXnve? noXiTe?. 

Evw Xomdv to pvnpdvio eixe 
ouyKeKpipeve? OTOxeuoei? twv onoiwv n 
npoypdTwon dxi pdvo Se Go epixve Tnv 
EXXdSo oe Kpion oXXd n owoTh ect>appoyh 
TOU? Go pnopouoe vo onoctiepei koi ocjjeXn 
OTnv oiKovopio peow peToppuGpioewv, 
ouTd Sev eyive noTe oa<j>6? and Tnv nXeupd 
TWV KuPepvwvTwv. 'Etoi n nopacfiiXoXoyia, 
n ouvwpooioXoyio, n oneKouXo, n 
noponoXiTiKh koi 01 oiKovopiKe? ovoXuoei? 
onopdSeKTOu enineSou Kupidpxnoov oto 
Snpdoio SidXoyo koi eoneipov evo KXipo 
noviKou. To onoTeXeapo hTov vo opxioouv 
01 noXi'Te? and ti? opxe? tou 2010 vo 
oupnepicfiepovTai unepPoXiKd ouvrnpnTiKd 
w? npo? TO eEoSd tou? (|)oPoupevoi 
pio dveu nponyoupevou XoiXono nou 
TO pvnpdvio Go e(|)epve. AuTd, poipoio, 
npoKdXeoe oXuoiSwTe? ovTiSpdoei? OTnv 
oiKovopio SeSopevou dTi 01 KOTOvoXwTe?, 01 
PooiKoi oipoSoTe? SnXoSh pio? oiKovopio?, 
dxi pdvo KpdTnoov to xphpoTO ornv Toenn 
TOU?, oXXd pe TO (|jdpo ...twv iouSoiwv 
peT6<t>epav koi ti? KOToGeoei? tou? oto 
eEwTepiKd KXoviEovro? ctoi noXu evTovo koi 
to eXXnviKd TponeEiKd ouarnpo. AuTd to 
onipdX ovTiSpdoewv hTov nou eSw koi Suo 
Xpdvio exei (t>epei Tnv eXXnviKh oiKovopio 
oe Tdoo PoGeid uetieon. 

'Evo OKdpo noXu onpovTiKd 
eniKoivwvioKd XdGo? Tn? KuPepvnon? 


rionovSpeou hTov dTi noTC Sev KaTd(|)epe 
vo eEnyhoei pe onXd Xdyio Tn Geon 
Tn? EXXdSo? peoo oto noyKdopio 
XpnpoTonioTWTiKd ouornpo koi Sti 
noTe Sev eEhynoe dTi to Snpdoio Topeio 
enpene vo exei oe ouTh Tnv nepioToon 
oupnepic|>opd Topeiou pio? eToipeio? nou 
npenei vo eivoi nXeovoapoTiKd ov GeXei vo 
eivoi uyie?. TouTdxpovo, oro eowTepiKd Tn? 
xwpo? (|)ouvTwvav to oevdpio dTi n EXXdSo 
eivoi Gupo pio? KepSooKoniKh? nXeKTdvn? n 
onoio eixe OTnGei pdvo koi pdvo yio vo Tnv 
eKpeToXXeuTei. 

Ei'ygi (36(3gio |J6y oti 
K gnoioi 6na)(|)eXh9nKgy 
06 TpgnegiKd Kgi 
Xpn|jgToniaTtjJTiKg ngixyiSig 

gno Tn peuoTOTnTg Trig 
KOTOOTOons orny EXXoSo, 
gXXg ouTO Se onpoivei oti 
oXn n un696on hToy 
eyg OTnpeyo noixyiSi pe 
OKono Tn 9upgTonoinon tou 
eXXnyiKou Xoou. 

To OTI n KuPepvnon dpw? eneTpeipe 
eniKoivwvioKd vo yivei outo, hTov to 
poipoio Tn? undGeon?. EEonXwGnKe ornv 
EXXdSo pio <j>hpn dTi 01 KuPepvwvTe? 
eivoi npoSdTe? koi evo nveupo eEeyepon? 
Kdnou eKei KoXXiepyhGnKe. OnoioShnoTe 
ShXwon KOI onoioShnoTe peToppuGpion 
peTocfipaEdTov oe eneiodSio, (t>wve? koi 
yeviKeupevn ovTioroon onevovTi oe evo 
odpoTO exGpd. To eniKoivwvioKd XdGo? Tn? 
KuPepvnon? nou to npoKdXeoe dXo ouTd 
dpw? SuoTUXw? Sev nepiopioTnKe eKei. 

H KuPepvnon, peTd and evo xpovo 
GnTeio? koi exovTd? to nopoTnphoei dXo 
ouTd, ouoiooTiKd KpucjiTnKe niow and to 
vopiopoTiKd noixviSio koi to pdXo Tn? 
«KaKid?» TpdiKo? (EE pe eniKecjiaXh? Tnv 
KoyKeXdpio tou SuvoTdTepou peXou? 

Tn?, Tnv AvyKeXo MepKeX, EKT koi ANT) 
vopiEovro? dTi ctoi Go ndpei to Xod pe to 
pepo? Tn? eoTW koi opyd. Me SnXwoei? 
Kopu{|>aiwv OTeXexwv Tn? TonoGeThGnKe oro 
peTwno onevovTi ornv TpdiKo unovowvTO? 
dTi n EXXdSo eKpidEeToi and Tnv TpdiKo 
KOI OTI n ouvToyh Tn? oKoXouGeiToi onXd 
KOI pdvo yio vo pn nTWxeuoei n x^po, vo 
pnv enioTpeiliei OTn Spoxph koi vo pnv 
KOToSiKaoTei ornv ondXuTn eEoGXiwon. 

AuTh n Kivnon dpw? XeiToupynoe ovTiGeTO. 
To oevdpio nepi ordxeuon? Tn? EXXdSo? 
and SieGvei? kukXou? enoXnGeuTnKov koi 
o eXXnviKd? Xod? dpxioe vo poidEei pe 
ooGevh nou SieyvwoGn pe KopKi'vo koi evw 
n xnpeioGeponeio pe to KdoTO? Kdnoiou 
ndvou Go TOU eowEe Tn Cwh, o ooGevh? Tnv 
opvhGnKe. AidTi x^pis Tn xnpeioGeponeio 
Tn? TpdiKo? o ooGevh? EXXdSo oiKovopiKd 
Go neGoive. 'Otov Xoindv n iSio n KuPepvnon 
ap4>ioPnTei Tn XoyiKh Tn? xnpeioGeponeio? 


KOI pdXioTQ Sev Tnv e(|)appdEei -koGw? 

TO oiKovopiKd npopXhpoTO Tn? EXXdSo? 
SioyKwGnKov koi eEoiTio? Tn? pn e<|>appoyh? 
TWV peToppuGpioewv dnw? n «0epaneia» 
npoepXene- o ooGevh? PpioKeToi pio ovdoo 
npiv TOV oiKovopiKd GdvoTO. 

'Exei ((iTdaei Xoindv n eniKoivwvioKh 
TpoywSio oe tctoio enineSo nou n EXXdSo 
ohpepo npoonoGei vo enavoKaGopioei pe 
eKXoye? to peXXov Tn? koi to SioKuPeupo 
nou exei TeGei yio ti? eicXoye? Tn? ijn? 
louviou eivoi to kotS ndoo 01 'EXXnve? 
GeXouv evo pvnpdvio nou po? KpoTdei 
OTO Eupw KOI poKpid and Tn xpeoKonio, 
h vo eniXeEei Tnv dpvnon tou pvnpoviou 
KOI Tnv niGovdTnTO xpeoKonio? yio Xdyou? 
eGviKh? oveEapTnoio?. OndTe, e(|>Taae n 
EXXdSo vo Kdvei eKXoye? pe evo SioKuPeupo 
Tunou «xnpeio0epaneia koi npoondGeio yio 
nopopovh orn Cwh h oEionpenh? GdvoTO? 
Xwpi? TOU? ndvou? Tn? xnpeioGeponeio?*. 

Mnopei Kovei? vo (tiovTOOTei oe ouTd 
TO onpeio ndoo Sia(t>opeTiKh Tponh Go 
eixov ndpei to npdypoTO ov n KuPepvnon 
rionovSpeou ouvreTaypevo eSive Kdnoie? 
KOTOVonTe? eEnyhoei? yio Tnv KOTSoToan 
KOI Tnv ovTipeTwnioh Tn?, CKOve Tnv 
eiXiKpivh ouTOKpiTiKh Tn? yio to XdGn Tn? 
OTnv oiKovopiKh Sioxeipion tou KdppoTO? 

TO nponyoupevo xpovio koi ec|>dppoEe 
TO oxeSio yio Tn Sidowon Tn? EXXdSo?. 

H EXXdSo Go eixe neTUxei to ordxo tou 
nepiopiopou tou eXXeippoTO? ohpepo koi 
Go pdSiEe ndXi oe povondTio oiKovopiKh? 
OToGepdTnTO?. 

Ayx’ guTou, oi 
eniKoiycjyigKes goroxies 
Kg I n g VI Kg voTOTg 
guTOKpiTiKtis nou xoao 
Xpeiggpxgv o 'EXXnvgs 

noXixns eanpcjEe xn 

0X0 YKpepo. 

Tg «6vnp6ptjJXiKg» odix Kgi 
xg socigl medig 

Ze dXo ouTd to toEISi tou KopoPiou 
nou XeyeToi EXXdSo to TeXeuToio Suo 
xpdvio, nepo and Tnv eniKoivwvioKh 
ooTOxio Tn? KuPepvnon? rionovSpeou, 

Tn GoXaaooTopaxh npoKdXeoov koi to 
5id<j>opa evnpepwTiKd site koi blogs 
nou epctioviornKov oto npooKhvio Tn? 
noXiTiKh? Ewh? poEi pe to peoo KoivwviKh? 
SiKTUwon? -twitter, focebook koi 
npoowniKd blogs- to npwTO peT6<t>paoav 
pe TOU? SiKou? TOU? dpou? KOI Tpdnou? 

TO SnpooiovopiKd SeSopevo Tn? Kpion? 

KOI TO pdXo TOU Kd0e nopdyovTO nou 
oxeTiEeToi pe ouTh koi ovopeTeSiSov to 
yeyovdTO npo? tov ovoocfiaXh Xdyw Tn? 
Kpion? Kdopo pe TpopoXoyviKd XeEiXdyio. 

To peoo KoivwviKh? SiKTUWon? and Tnv 
nXeupd tou? XeiToupynoov w? <t>epe(|)wva 
nou dxi pdvo ovonaphyayav ti? «eiShoei?» 


OUTWV TWV peowv, oXXd wGnoov oto vo 
oxnpoTioTei o KevrpiKd? puGo? nepi pio? 
SieGvou? ouvopwoio? nou enipouXeueToi 
TO KOKd Tn? EXXdSo? koi twv kotoIkwv 
Tn?. XopoKTnpioTiKd eivoi dTi to peupo 
OUTO Sionepooe eyKdpoio dXou? tou? 
iSeoXoyiKou? xwpou? koi eEeXi'xGnKe oe 
Kupiopxn eGviKh a<|>hYnan yio Tnv Kpion. 

To napaSoaioKd peoo evnpepwon? 
nopdXn Tn ouppeTOxh tou? oe (|)aivdpeva 
Sia<t>0opd? KOI TOV iSeoXoyiKd h KoppoTiKd 
XpwpoTiopd TOU?, KOTdcfiepav KoGdXn Tn 
SidpKeio Tn? Kpion? vo Tnphoouv evo 
pivipoup SnpooioypoctiiKh? SeovToXoyio? 
eEnywvTO? KOTdniv epeuvo? koi 
SiooToupwon? TO SeSopevo Tn? Kpion? 
OTOV Kdopo. 'Opw?, TO PePopnpevo and 
OKdvSoXo KOI ovdpeiEn pe Tnv eEouoio 
nopeXGdv tou? to onovopiponoinoe oto 
pdTio tou koivou, to onoio epnXeKdpevo 
oe pio KOTdoTaon oiKovopiKh? Suoxepeio? 
nepipeve pio euKoXoxwveuTn koi poXiKh 
oXhGeio nou Go epixve Tnv euGuvn Kdnou 
KOI 0a oxnpdTiCe evov exGpd tov onoio 
ouTd TO Koivd vo pnopei vo KOTnyopei 
yio TO npopXhpoTd tou. AvtiGctw?, to 
MME enixeipnoov vo eEnyhoouv dTi pe 
Tn ouppeTOxh h ovoxh tou peyoXuTepou 
pepou? Tn? Koivwvio? to TeXeuToio TpidvTO 
xpdvio n KOTdoToon eKTpoxidoTnKe koi 
nXeov enipoXXdTov pio Geponeio koi evo 
SnpooiovopiKd ouppdEepo. AuTh n aXhGeio 
dpw? Sev hTov KoGdXou poXiKh yio tou? 
noXiTe? nou onoElwoov to nopaSooioKd 
MME KOI TO KOTnySpnoov yio eoxoTn 
npoSooio poEi pe dnoiov noXiTiKd piXouoe 
nepi avayKoidTnTa? tou pvnpoviou yio Tnv 
TpoyiKh oiKovopiKh KOTdoTaon Tn? xwpo?. 

To nepiGwpio ouTd nou d(|)nae n 
onoyonTeuTiKh eniKoivwvioKh OTpoTnyiKh 
Tn? KuPepvnon? koi to PePopnpevo 
nopeXGdv twv nopoSooioKwv MME hpGe vo 
eKpeToXXeuTei pe Kd0e SuvoTd Tpdno evo 
veo peupo nXnpocfidpnan? OTnv EXXdSo, 
ouTd TWV SioSiKTUOKwv Site KOI blogs. 

Autd einov to nopopuGi Tn? Kpion? ...and 
Tnv ovdnoSn. EEopxh? eKpeToXXeuTnKov 
TO eniKoivwvioKd Kevd koi Tnv opxiKh 
SuoapeoKeio tou Kdopou yio to dTi n 
EXXdSo Go enpene vo oKoXouGhoei Kdnoie? 
noXiTiKe? eXeyxdpevn? XiTdTnTO?. 

gno56a|J6U|J6yg 
gno xny gygYKn xhpnans 

|jigs 5n|jooioYpg(|)iKhs 
SeoyxoXoYigs koi xtipnong 
xou Kgygyg xng Sigaxgupojons 
Kgi eEgKpipojgns eiShoeojy, 
nXgggpgy oxo Koiyg 
xo eiSos xng «gXh96igs» nou 
hxgy nio PoXiKti koi 
5n|jo(|)iXhs. 


























































AvaXwGnKQv Xomov ae Gewpieg 
ouvwpooias yia SieGvei's KcpSooKoniKous 
kukXous KOI exGpous nou GeXouv to koko 
T ns EXXa5as, noponoXiTiKss eKTiphoeig, 
ipeuSei's eiShaeis kqi anoKaXui|j6is - 
SeSopevou oti eivoi SuokoXo vq Siwx^ouv 
noiviKo eXeu) SiaSiKTUOKtis ovwvupias- 
Koi oXo OUTO 06 piQ yXwooo nou, 6nuj5 
enpene vo eivoi koi n KuPepvnTiKn, rtov 
euKoXovoriTn yio tov Koopo. To peoo outo 
einov otov Koopo Tnv oXhGeia nou PoXeue 
KOI eyivov eEaipeTiKo 6npo(t>iXn. MeTci 
povios noXiTes ovopeTeSiSov tis «ei5haeis» 
KOI oxnpoTiZov TOV onoXuTO koko, tov evov 
exGpo ono to eEojTepiKo, tous npoSoTes 
KOI TOUS ecjjioXTes oro eowTepiKo koi oi 
« anoKaXui|jeis» tous pioos yia tous 

KOTOOKeuacpevous outous exGpous- Mtov 
dXXwoTe nio eiiKoXo eToi. le pio KOTOOToan 
nou dcjieiXe Tnv ouXXoyikr oXXoYn 
vooTponios eXXhvwv noXiTiuv koi noXiTiKwv, 
PpeGnKe o Tponos vo peTOTponei ouTii oe 
evo noixviSi pe koXous koi kokous, oe pio 
eiiKoXn Xuon. Auto ei'xe ws anoTeXeopo, 
onujs eEnYiiGnKe koi noponova), vo Kovei n 
EXXodo ohpepo eKXoYes pe evo nopdXoYO 
epwTnpo. Av GeXei vo ocuGei oto nXdi twv 
E upwnoiwv eToipwv Tns n ov npoTipd Tn 
SieGvn onopovcuon OTnv onoio oSnYei n 
nopdXoYn GeXnon yiq onodeopeuon and tis 
ouppoxies nou ei'xe ouvdipei Toao xpovio n 
EXXdSo pe TOV Kdopo Tns Auons. 

riepo on’ dXo to undXomo dpws. 

TO nio dpopoTiKd eivoi dTi ouTd to 
5npooiOYpac|jiKd site enoiEov outo to 
noixviSi OKpeToXXeudpevo Tnv dYvoio tojv 
noXiTWV yiq vo KepSooKonnoouv. "Exovros 
TpoprtEei Tnv npoooxn pe oevdpio koi 
ouvopiooioXoYies enioTnpoviKhs (jjovTOoios 
KOI SivovTos eunenTes onovrhoeis OTnv 
nXeioi|jn(|)io Tiov onoYonTeupevojv ond to 
npopXnpoTO EXXhvwv, cPyoXov ndpo noXXd 
XpnpoTO ond nuiXhoeis SiocfinpioTiKou 
Xuipou OTO site tous- AeSopevou oti oi 
neiGopxiKoi eXeYXO' o' onoioi oneiXouv 
TO nopoSooioKd peoo evnpepwons pe 
Kupwoeis oe nepinTWon noponXdvnons Sev 
ucfiioTovTO ws oneiXn yio to «evoXXoKTiKd» 
ouTd peoo evnpepwons, oi iSioktotos 
TOUS ntav onoXuTws eXeuGepoi vo 
KOTOOKeudoouv evo npo'fdv npos nwXnon, 
TO onoio KOI OYopdoTnKe peTd povios- 


o<|>eiXei vo oSnYiioei tous nYeTes dXwv 
Twv noXiTiKwv xwpwv OTO vo opovonoouv 
OTO nXoioio pios oroixeiwdous oupcfiwvios 
YIO Tnv ovTipeTwnion Tns Kpions koi vo 
pnv oKpoToXXeuTei Kovevos KoppoTiKd 
Tn peuoTdTnTO Tns KOTdoTOons- Eivoi 
Gepo noTpiwTiKhs oupnepicjiopds koi 
npoTepoioTiiTwv. 'Oore vo KoXXiepYnGei 
KOI OTOUS noXiTes n ovdYKn ouvepYOoios 
KOI eGviKiis opoi|juxias oto nXoioio Tns 
ovTipeTwnions twv npopXnpdTWV Tns 
Kpions- 


KTiZTAI XPYZIKOZ 

O Kwotqs XpuoiKos etvai 5n[jooiOYpa4)OS-5i60voX6YOS. 

OeooaAoviKns, AieSvei? kqi EupwnaiKes lloXiTiKes EnioTnpes 
(M.Sc.) OTO noveniornpio tou ESippoupYOU koi AioiKnon 
Enixeipnoeu)v (M.Sc.) oro Birkbeck tou University of 
London. Ap0poYpa4>6i yio 5id4>opa evnpepcoTiKd iotoXoyio 
KOI ouvepYaZeToi pe avronoKpioeis and to Hvwpevo BooiXeio 


Em'XoYos 

Ev KOTOKXeiSi, npenei vo onpeiwGei 
OTI ouTii n Tponh nou nhpe n undGeon 
«Kpion» OTnv EXXdSo eivoi iows onoTeXeopo 
TWV oupnepicfiopiKwv i5iopop<t>iwv twv 
noXiTWV OTnv EXXddo. 'Opws, o Kivduvos 
nou eXXoxeuei ond Tnv onouoio eXeYXOU 
OTn Sioonopd i|j6u5wv h noponXovnTiKwv 
eiSnoewv koi n onouoio evds Sopnpevou 
KOI oupnoYOUS opGoXoYiKOU XdYOU ond Tnv 
nXeupd twv KuPepvwvTwv o(t>opd dXous 
doous onpepo pnoivouv OTnv KOTOiYido 
Tns dieGvous Kpions, dnws ohpepo n 
Kiinpos- H opGh dioxeipion outou tou 
Topeo eivoi orpoTnYiKhs onpooios koi 


Crises need momentam 
before they erupt 

by — Aris Petosis 

[Eng] 

CRISES TAKE TIME 

TO DEVELOP 

The Creeks seem to hove o word for 
most phenomeno. The oncient Creeks 
coined the word Kpiois/krisis which in 
turn gove rise to the English word crisis, 
(Liddell ond Scott), in its generol form, 
o crisis describes o negotive situotion 
thot poses o threot to estoblished order 
(or routine.) A crisis con hit onyone ond 
everyone olmost ot will, even though 
in their mojority, ond excluding octs of 
Cod ond Occidents, crises toke time to 
build up. A hoppy fomily moy, out of 
nowhere, foce o cotostrophic crisis os o 
result of sickness or deoth of the breod 
winner, in such coses the emotionol 
stobility of the fomily is upset, the 
economics of the fomily toke o dip ond 
the stobility ond future of the fomily 
ore threotened. The finonciol crisis in 
Creece is now threotening the very fiber 
of Creek society ond is hitting hord 
every section of society. Hordly onyone 
remoins unoffected. This specific crisis 
monifested itself ofter the finonciol 
crisis in Americo storted its snowboll 
effect ond brought out into the open 
the weoknesses of mony economies 
ond, more so, thot of Creece. The Creek 
economy wos built on shoky foundotions 
ond, more often thon not, operoted 
outside the fundomentol rules of 
economics ond the morket. The troined 
observer could see whot wos coming; 
ond so could the speculotors! Creece’s 
economic ond sociol stotistics before the 
crisis portended disoster. Suddenness is 
not o constont in most crises even if it 
feels like it. On the foce of it, crises seem 
to erupt out of nowhere but, in reolity, 
this eruption is simply the lost strow thot 
breoks the cornel’s bock. Most crises toke 
time to build up ond certoinly economic 
crises do not come out of nowhere. 

CRISES ALSO HIT THE 

ONSOSPECTINC 

Crises bring with them trouble 
ond donger ond disturb (even wreck) 
people’s lives. Some crises destroy 
lorge communities ond wreok hovoc 
on the estoblished order of societies. 


Unfortunotely, crises do not only hit 
those thot "deserve" to be hit, e.g. the 
reckless, the speculotors, the lozy ond 
the irresponsible. A respectoble, decent 
ond hord working fomily mon who poys 
his bills ond toxes on time ond who is 
o model for good behoviour moy one 
doy lose his job os o result of the mony 
previous octions of irresponsible ond 
selfish others. The doss of the selfish 
could include, omong others, corrupt 
politicions thot occept kickbocks from 
ormoments merchonts, crooked tox 
collectors ond other civil servonts 
thot toke bribes, reckless ond selfish 
speculotors such os speculotor bonkers, 
lond developers, sundry "professionols," 
etc. it could olso include politicized ond 
corrupt union men thot threoten fire ond 
brimstone if their demonds for shorter 
hours ond eorly pension rights ore not 
met. Before our kind ond honest fomily 
mon in the script obove is thrown into o 
personol crisis os o result of losing his 
Job, severol things must precede. Lots of 
work hos to be done before o country is 
destroyed brick by brick by o devostoting 
finonciol crisis thot couses kind ond 
honest people to humble themselves ond 
osk friends ond relotives for finonciol 
ossistonce so thot they con provide the 
bosics for their fomily. Worse, these 
people ore forced to join the dole queues 
often hoving to beg o possionless civil 
servont, who stonds on the other side of 
the divide, for help. 

CREEPING CRISES 

Some crises ore not thot eosy to 
forecost becouse they come silently 
ond with steolth using soft toctics. 

For exomple, when decodence creeps 
into o society it comes silently ond 
unonnounced. This gives people time 
to odjust ond to groduolly occept this 
os "normol" humon behoviour; until o 
crisis orises os o result of decodence. We 
hove seen this in biblicol times (see the 
Sodom ond Comorroh crisis). The woy 
creeping decodence contributed to the 
destruction of the Romon Empire is well 
documented. The Nixon odministrotion 
wos ushered in for o second term of 
office with o vost mojority hoving won 
oil but one of the Stotes of the US 
federotion. Little did people know thot 
soon ofter this invincible odministrotion 
would be the couse of the most hormful 
post-wor crisis in the United Stotes 
forcing the president to resign. The 
crisis occurred when it come out into 
the open thot within the White House 
oil sorts of tricks were being botched, 
culminoting in the Wotergote scondol. 
The Nixon odministrotion’s long list of 
misbehoviours took their toll on people 
who hod to endure some borrowing times 


until constitutionol stobility returned 
ond the crisis wos over. 


RELATIVISM AS A 
FORERONNER OF CRISES 

The novel opprooches to life thot 
filter out from some "liberol” societies 
ond which promote the mentolity of 
"onything goes" (oil behoviours ore 
permitted) is probobly one of the most 
surreptitious builders of o future sociol 
crisis. This mentolity threotens, omong 
others, the very fiber of the fomily 
ond promises to negotively impoct on 
societies ond bring bock memories of 
creeping decodence. The "onything goes" 
mentolity supports thot everyone should 
feel free to do whot is pleosuroble 
provided this does not breok the low 
ond does not openly horm onyone else. 
The "onything goes" school goes os for 
os to suggest the decriminolizotion of 
incest between two consenting odults, 
open nudity, polygomy ond so on. 

This mentolity encouroges people to 
experiment with new norms of behoviour 
hitherto unocceptoble. if unchecked this 
guorontees the generotion of o crisis of 
morols thot con rock societies ond creote 
untold problems. Oftentimes, such 
"novel" ideos find fertile ground inside 
the fost rote of chonge in our societies, 
be thot economic, sociol, or the like. 

The economic emoncipotion of women 
in the lost 70-80 yeors, for instonce, hos 
provided women with the confidence not 
to wish to get morried ond to live olone, 
with or without children; ond pretending 
thot this kind of behoviour is "normol." 
The mony ropid chonges hove creoted, in 
mony people, the sense thot the world in 
which they were brought up is crumbling 
ond thot oil their beliefs ore now posse 
ond, os o result, they need to occept new 
norms. 

GREED. THE MOTHER 

OF ALL EVILS 

One could conceivobly soy thot 
the current economic crisis in mony 
countries in the West is o crisis in volues 
ond morols. This crisis is exploined by 
the demise of frugolity ond the virtue 
of modesty ond the simultoneous surge 
of unbridled selfishness, greed ond love 
for moteriol ond worldly goods. Creed 
blinds people ond mokes money o single 
focus. Unovoidobly, people hove begun 
to osk why bonkers hod to toke so mony 
risks by investing in morkets thot hod no 
economic soundness ond were just obout 

























to meet their economic day of reckoning. 
The high yields of toxic products 
enticed many on investor to take short¬ 
term risks. Certain people now fail to 
understand why the taxpayer is asked to 
support failing financial institutions and 
others that risked everything for the sake 
of making more money for themselves. 
Greed, it seems, is the "mother of all 
evils"... and all crises. 

COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 

Crises have common 
characteristics which 
allow classification: a.) 
unexpectedness, b.) uncertainty 
creation and c.) threat to 
important goals. (Seeger, M. 

W.; Sellnow, T. L.; Ulmer, 

R. R. (1998). “Communication, 
organization, and crisis”. 
Communication Yearbook 21: 231- 
275) 

ONEXPECTEDNESS 

a. ) i would not agree fully that 
crises come unexpectedly though some 
do. Most, however, can be forecasted 
with some degree of certainty based 
on observable past and current events. 
Far example, the canstruction and 
stock exchange bubbles were perfect 
predictors of a crisis waiting to happen. 
When an aggressive country starts 
building up its army beyond what is 
required far its defense needs it is 
easy ta see what is likely to follow. 

The aggressor usually creates a crisis 
for his/her victim but sometimes the 
crisis hits him more than his intended 
victim. As Napoleon prepared for his 
aggression against cauntries lying to 
the east of France observers knew that 
sooner or later a crisis would develop 
and that this wauld have an impact an 
France as well, in the end, not only did 
France get embroiled in the crisis, but 

it also dragged in other countries such 
as Austria, Prussia, Russia and a host 
of smaller countries which had to bear 
the brunt of French aggression. France 
itself was the biggest victim af the crisis 
that Napaleon started. The humiliating 
march of the Russian army into Paris 
bears testimony to this. But some crises 
could indeed come unexpectedly. 

UNCERTAINTY 

b. ) Crises create uncertainty 
that could last for years and even 
decades. Crises upset people's lives and 
sometimes devastate these very lives. 


The current economic crisis in Greece is 
probably one of the best examples one 
can offer about uncertainty. Thousands 
of people do not know what awaits 
them tomorrow. Schools are working on 
shoe-string budgets, universities have 
had their funding cut with no one in a 
position to tell them when the funding 
embargo will be lifted. Young people 
are emigrating, fearing far their future 
in a bankrupt Greece. Young couples 
are putting aff their engagement and 
wedding plans for fear that they will 
nat be able ta make it financially. 

Married cauples are putting aff having 
children and in this way they add to the 
demographic nightmare that Greece 
has been experiencing for many years. 
The nightmarish impasse that the 
recent elections have caused created a 
frightening situation as the ecanomic 
crisis evolved into a political crisis: 
parliament is now split left, right and 
centre with antagonism and hatred 
ruling the day. We are seeing leftists 
attacking leftists and rightists attacking 
rightists, and in this way confusing 
people and throwing them into the laps 
of demagogues and irresponsible hot¬ 
air purveyors who promise to renege on 
Greece's obligations and agreements 
with the Troika. The biggest dilemma 
now troubling people is that of having 
to choose between bringing back the 
drachma ar remaining with the Euro. A 
vote in favour of the drachma is likely 
to crush people's savings, destroy 
businesses and wreck more lives. 

THREAT TO 
IMPORTANT GOALS 

c.) The threat to important goals 
again can be seen very lucidly through 
the Greek crisis as it cantinues to unfold. 
Greece's chief demagogue of one of the 
left parties said the other day that he 
would cut defense spending as a way of 
saving maney to kick-start the ecanomy. 
When asked how he intended to deal 
with the daily aggression of Turkey on 
the sovereignty of Greece he responded 
in the way a speculator would have 
responded. He said "we will risk it.” When 
a cauntry's sovereignty is put at risk 
then the threat ta important goals is 
magnified many times over. Severe crises 
give rise to severe problems and allow 
demagogues to appear with promises 
of airy fairy solutions to real problems 
that threaten the very existence of the 
country and its people as independent 


CONJUNCTIVE ECONOMICS 

Economists talk about "conjunctive" 
economics in relation to severe economic 
crises. Economic crises are seen as 
sharp downturn that are outside the 
ordinary/normal boom and bust cycles 
that visit capitalist ecanomies every 
30-50 years. The Great Depression is 
one such example af a sharp downturn 
which the supporters of Marx often site 
to support that chaotic capitalism ends 
in disaster. 

CRISES AS OECOYS 

it is nat unusual for an economic 
crisis to create a palitical ar even a 
military crisis as the warld has seen 
with the Falklands war. The Argentinean 
generals attempted to divert public 
opinion away from the pressing 
economic problems of the country by 
starting the Falklands war. The result 
was defeat for the Argentineans and the 
creation of a new crisis; political in this 
case. The Falklands crisis is festering to 
this day and is likely to erupt again. One 
should not be surprised if Turkey used 
the vacuum in the defenses of Greece 
(on account of economic factors) to 
bully and threaten Greece's legitimate 
rights to its offshore energy reserves. 
Turkey is, of course, cognizant of the 
opposition of Europe, the US and Russia 
an any attempt to militarily exploit the 
disastrous economic situation in Greece. 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 

Crises are nothing new. World history 
is a litany of crises followed by periods 
of stability and back ta new crises, 
in my view, many crises (especially 
those of an economic nature) can be 
predicted. However, other crises come 
unexpectedly. Surprisingly, in the 
majority of predictable crises people 
are caught unaware and with few 
defenses. Crises become the playground 
of demagogues and scoundrels who 
promise people the earth but end up 
magnifying people's problems. People do 
not learn from crises just as they do not 
learn from history. History repeats itself. 

LESS GREED 
— FEWER CRISES 

Crises cause hardships not only to 
those who initiate them, but also to 
those that have little to do for causing 
them in the first place. Crises are always 


accompanied by negative outcomes, 
some of which may be very threatening. 
These negative outcomes could take 
the form of a never-ending political 
crisis (e.g. Sudan, Demacratic Republic 
of Congo), economic crisis (e.g. Greece, 
Spain, Portugal), security crisis (e.g. 
Uganda and its Lord's Resistance Army), 
environmental (e.g. the Amazon). The 
effects of crises are easy to see. All 
one has to do is look at the lives of the 
refugees in Darfur and South Sudan and 
the poar and destitute in Greece that 
visit the Creek Orthodox Church for a 
free meal day in, day aut and week in, 
week out. To fight crises we need first to 
fight the greed that has nestled in each 
one of us. 
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Crisis: The Invisible Mind 
of the Markets 

by — Emiddio Vasquez HadjiLyra 

[Eng] 

“CRISIS” 

Let us probLematize "crisis" itself. How 
do we engage with this crisis critically 
without sidestepping the tautological 
result of this very question? That is to 
say, how can we think critically and be 
critical of an economic crisis, or any crisis 
for that matter, without overlooking the 
rather innocent-looking reiteration: to be 
critical in and of a crisis. 

This is perhaps more evident to native- 
Greek speakers, but if "crisis" is the very 
mental faculty by which we synthesize 
concepts to make judgments about what 
is internal and external to ourselves, then 
what are we to make out of this on-going 
economic situation, in which our lives 
become subjects to, and more commonly, 
victims of externalized and unfathomable 
forces? There is a discrepancy, or at least 
a disjunction, between meanings and 
dimensionalities of the term at stake, 
which is perhaps why in an attempt to 
recombine them a circular movement of 
reasoning is produced: 

- We cannot even begin being 
critical if we simply do not 
know what crisis is - we cannot 
know what crisis is if we cannot 
practice it by being critical. 

- Or, I cannot tell if I am 
in fact in a crisis without 
thinking critically - I cannot 
think critically, if I have 
never been in a crisis. 

Aware of the dangers of recklessly 
conflating philology and philosophy, 
and setting aside the possible objection 
of this being a falsified transposition of 
meanings from one language to another 
— though it certainly serves the purposes 
of this exposition — the above problem 
is more than a mere play on words. It 
has more to do with the mutation and 
transfiguration of organs in an economy's 
body, than words and meanings. 

WORDS AND MEANINGS 

We can trace the problematic 
relationship between words and meanings 
all the way back to Plato, and more 
developed in Aristotle’s preoccupations 
having left the Academy. In Letter VII 


(34ic-344d), Plato expresses his "deepest" 
thoughts on the impotence of language 
to capture one’s thoughts. He does not 
say, however, that language is impotent; 
he did utilize it extensively, after all. In 
fact, during his time he was well aware 
and concerned over the great threat 
posed in Athenian society by those who 
had mastered language to such a degree 
of manipulating citizens by glorifying the 
absurd; these were the so-called sophists, 
who, not surprisingly, provided their 
services primarily to young, aspiring future 
politicians. Plato even dedicates a dialogue, 
the Sophist, in which he explains a new, 
and arguably, better philosophical method 
of enquiry, one that the sophist could 
not have laid his finger upon. His 'division 
method’ as a way to properly formulate 
definitions has equivalent qualities to how 
"crisis"! was understood in ancient Creek: 
as division, as (potential) differentiation, as 
selection etc. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, found 
deficiency in some of Plato’s theories 
given the many absurdities it carried 
in its propositions’ predicaments. In his 
Categories he sets out to construct a 
system that would eliminate many of the 
ambiguities he had detected in Plato’s 
claims. Against the view that there is a 
single kind of essence of the Good, the 
Just, the Beautiful and so forth, Aristotle 
introduces the distinction between 
synonymy and homonymyZ for the 
accounts of essences in propositions. This 
distinction lays the ground for his criticism 
of the Platonic school, for Plato and his 
epigones (except him, of course) repeatedly 
spoke univocally for essences that were 
by nature multivocal. Without delving any 
deeper into pedantry, the purpose of this 
distinction was to clarify the way we make 
claims about the essences of things. 

Thus, in relation to our problematic 
term, the question arises: How is the 
term "crisis" being used in present times, 
univocally or multivocally? 

The answer seems obvious. A crisis in 
the context of the economy, for example, 
is essentially distinct from the source it 
derives, that of the activity of division, 
differentiation and selection. This is then 
what I would like to challenge. If "crisis" is 
used multivocally, then perhaps we should 
attempt to see how we could speak of 
crises, in general, univocally, having one 
meaning solely. For this, let us employ 
a definition of it that finally bridges the 
admittedly discomforting gap between 
Greek and English usage and fills up the 
lacuna between the internal and the 
external: 

“Crisis” is a moment through 
which an event or an object is 
determined and demarcated from 
the rest, leading always to 
decision. 


DETERMINATIDNS 

-DEMARCAtlDNS- 

DECISIDN'S 

Does this definition provide more 
interesting perspectives of what 
constitutes a crisis? If crises can be found 
at different domains then the above 
definition of the essence of crisis, if said 
univocally, should have the same meaning 
in every case. Let us see. 

In the subjective domain, "crisis" 
literally translates to judgment. Thus, 
if judgment is nothing but the synthesis 
of concepts that lead to certain 
determinations that help us make sense of 
a perception or how to understand a given 
situation or environment, it seems that 
our definition meets its criteria. We make 
endless series of judgments concerning 
both, objects of experience and objects 
of the intellect. In turn, these judgments 
lead to their corresponding actions. 

The importance of this last remark will 
be discussed once we identify the link 
between individual actions and more 
general social crises. 

By the same token, at the social 
domain, "crisis" becomes a period in 
a given socio-economic situation that 
demands for decisive interventions in 
order to prevent further aggravation. 
"Aggravation" implies further departure 
from "normalcy". Thus, crisis is precisely 
a determined moment of a happening 
that keeps deviating from its normal 
course. "Intervention" means nothing 
but a decisive demarcation that restrains 
an event’s movement and, if possible, 
appropriates its force.3 So once again, our 
definition meets its univocal requirements. 

But if subjects constitute the social, 
there must be a link between personal 
and interpersonal crises. How does the 
former participate in the latter? We only 
need to look at our definition to see that 
time is one of crisis’ variable, time is one of 
its dimensions. This is why we only spoke 
about moments in which the determination 
of objects or events led to actions. 

How does time relate these seemingly 
incommensurable types of crisis? 

I recently found out that Daniel 
Bernoulli is responsible for the 
mathematical constant e, which is 
commonly used in physical sciences for 
the modelling of natural phenomena. 
What was shocking to me was the fact 
that he worked on this number in order 
to resolve a problem for banking: that of 
continuously compounding interests. That 
is to say, that an amount owed would 
have to reflect the assumed continuity 
of time in order to continuously gain 
value, and not discretely — at a monthly 
rate, for example. It only occurred to me 


then that the markets depend literally 
on this notion of the infinitesimal in 
order for exchanges to take place at 
the schizophrenic pace and fashion that 
they currently do. Naively enough, I only 
believe in physical economy, so I see no 
reason why we cannot appropriate that 
same notion of a continuous time and 
map it upon the very moments of crisis 
that take place individually in people, 
without necessarily treating them as 
being discrete moments. Moreover, if 
an economy depends upon individual 
decisions, then it would seem that an 
economic crisis could only correspond 
to individual, virtually infinitesimal 
personal crises.^ There is a leap of 
thought, however. To take an infinitesimal 
blame for the crisis would only be fair if 
everyone had his or her own infinitesimal 
share. But, that is certainly not the case. 
So we must seek for better answers than 
those provided to us. What remained 
undefined from before was the decision 
that follows any crisis. This is a crucial 
point in which our own "crises" become 
critical points in financial data and on 
value-time curves. 

BECDMIND CRITICAL 

PDINTS 


The problem at stake is whether an 
economic crisis can truly be univocal to 
the type of crisis we practice subjectively, 
following our definition. Determination 
and demarcation are certainly qualities of 
this current economic crisis.5 

What we have not discussed 
enough about is the decision 
that follows any crisis. This is 
where the essence of capitalist 
crisis shows its true face 
and this is where we find a 
necessary incommensurability 
between a real economic crisis 
and a fictitious capitalist one. 

The so-called "Kondratiev-waves" 
are sinusoidal functions that express the 
so-called "business cycles" of modern 
capitalist economy. In the world of 
finance these vicissitudes, in one form 
or another, are almost a given. What 
remains highly unclear to us is how it 
is that these cycles of recessions that 
occur so periodically can have so little 
correspondence to real human labour, 
especially when we work more than ever 
and we consume more than ever. Our 
economic decisions, as self-advancing 
as they are, even at the infinitesimal, 
should affect the course of these cycles, 
but somehow neither our crisis nor our 
actions seem to affect the regularity of 
recessions. Perhaps crises are inherent 


to the way this system functions? If 
so, then it must be that decisions are 
no longer made spontaneously after 
the aforementioned determinations 
and demarcations of events. They 
are harmoniously in phase with the 
periodicity of recessions. And this is its 
weak spot, for we, by becoming critical, 
and thus critical points in these value¬ 
time graphs, can truly determine and 
differentiate the course of their event, and 
even appropriate its force. 

The concern of how a society would 
function if each individual strove for his 
own benefit was one that Adam Smith 
addressed in his Wealth of Nations. 
Through great mystification in an 
"Enlightened" period, he alluded to the 
invisible hand of the markets that would 
somehow put things back into order. Given 
how little the physical economy affects 
the financial markets, but not inversely, 
it seems that this "hand" has long 
transmuted into an invisible mind that 
sends commands to the real parts that 
make up the body of an economy; this is 
us, our bodies, the corporeal dimension 
of fictitious capital. So, it is only by 
employing that last crucial part of our 
univocal "crisis" that we can overturn their 

for the mind can always create 
fantasies to indulge itself, but 
extreme fantasies (along with 
phobias) are always accompanied 
by psychosomatic effects. The 
question then becomes: how do we 
become immune to these effects? 
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In the poem about 
crisis you don't write 

the word crisis 

by — Lorem Ipsum 

[Eng] 

The current issue of The Cyprus 
Dossier is dedicated to the fear politics 
of the post-9/11 era up ta the global 
monetary system crash-dawn af 2007, and 
it investigates the new identities emerging 
from the consequent social tantrum 
and mass hysteria, in shart, it aspires ta 
provide a platform from where to examine 
what has been canditianing identities in a 
state of emergency. For what it is warth, 
my contribution is limited to exposing 
the alienated semantics of the term 
'crisis' that has all too easily settled far 
a single dimension to signify instability, 
deteriaratian and trauma. To do so, i 
will argue first of all that language is 
apophatic, as it attempts to describe the 
world in terms of what is not. Secondly, 
that identity in a state af emergency is a 
form of cognitive seizure that renders the 
persan, in the site af an event, a critical 
thinker, i will conclude that this new 
identity, based on a sort of epilepsy of the 
mind, conditions the outlook we take an 
human existence. So, before questioning 
what the term 'crisis’ legitimizes or how 
it provokes resistance, we are required 
to consider whether legitimization and 
resistance are already in fact wrapped up 
inta one. 

THE WORD OF THE YEAR 

2011 ACCORDING TO 
DICTI0HARY.C0H 
IS ‘TERGIVERSATE’. 
N0T‘AySTERITY’,‘0CC0PY’ 

OR‘JOBS’ (WITH OR 

WITHOOT THE‘STEVE’ 

PREFIX). ORICINATINS 

FROM LATIN FOR “TO 

TORN ONE’S BACK", 
TERCIVERSATE MEANS TO 

CHANGE REPEATEDLY 


ONE’S ATTITODE OR 
0PINI0NS“WITH RESPECT 

TOACAOSEORSOBJECT. 


The head af content for the on-line 
thesaurus reports that 

“There are contested public 
spaces around the world, where 
people are demonstrating in 
one direction or another. 
Opinions and circumstances 
have been oscillating so much... 
‘tergiversate’ suggests a lack 
of intentionality - it’s a 
change in state more out of 
necessity, as new events happen 
at great speed, whether in the 
economy, politics or attitudes.’’ 

Consider the reverberation of media 
discaurse and haw it infiltrates the 
popular idiom in a stunning speed made 
possible nowadays by the people’s 
continuous access and exposure to 
information as much as it is due to 
our lack of substantial time to process 
such information properly. Such is the 
power of transmission that obsolete or 
unknown terms enter popular vocabulary 
overnight, in our attempt to speak of that 
which we cannat discern, to grasp that 
which is autside our ontology altogether. 
Sharing Burraughs’ concern for the 
negative arigin af language, as well as the 
mechanisms generating and accelerating 
its transmissian, here we are faced with 
two things: that which is being alienated 
by the viral of language and what cannat 
be discerned by the use af language. 

A wanderful title af a publication from 
2007 best captures the apaphatic spirit of 
language: IN THE POEM ABOUT 
LOVE YOU DON’T WRITE THE WORLD 
LOVE. We are presented here with an 
opportunity to highlight not only the 
tensions in linguistics but to reflect on 
what it is that language cantinuausly fails 
ta decipher, in a simple yet elegant short 
sentence, William S. Burroughs overturned 
decades of cognitive conditioning by 
stating that the power of language derives 
not from its straightforward ability to 
communicate or persuade but rather 
from its infectious nature where bits af 
language graft themselves onta other bits 
of language, spreading and reproducing, 
using human beings as hosts. 

The first leg of his attack is directed 
taward the de-neutralization of language, 
the moment when words lost their 
contextual meaning and were assigned 
with single absolute meanings, based an 
ane's subjective construction of reality. 

A secand one engages with the negative 
arigin of language, stating that all ideas 


lie within the spectrum af aur vocabulary, 
that we are in fact bound by the language 
of our oppressors. Moreover, that 
language cannot define what it cannot 
grasp; it can anly describe that which is in 
terms af what is not. Therefore, the origin 
of language is always negative, apaphatic. 
Even sa, despite the viral or whatever 
the canventians and its foundations in 
the imaginary may be, language is not 
invertebrate; it does not lack a root cause 
far its beginning — it webs thraugh its 
offshoots and cavers withaut canquering 
its ultimate mission, which is something 
beyond meaning — but it daes lack a 
direction for its absolute completion 
(according to Leibniz, Cod is language in 
its supposed completion). 

it is a fact that a significant 
alternation of public opinion has been 
taking place, further an that current 
issues have been gearing reversing 
attitudes. Hawever, what we are 
experiencing at present is a conscious 
turning away from established opinions 
and conventional attitudes, rather than 
an unintentional oscillation between 
ideological edges, it goes without saying 
that human beings became critical in the 
light af exigency and the past decade’s 
changing circumstances have framed 
occasions for people to reconsider their 
position in the world, which in turn 
has generated a number of questions 
challenging our ways of being. 

IF IN THE SITE OF 
AN EVENT PEOPLE BECOME 

CRITICAL THINKERS, 
AND IF THEIR CHANGING 

PERSPECTiVESARE 
A RESOLT OF ONTOLOGICAL 
REFORMS: MOREOVER. 

IF CHANGES IN OOR STATE 

OFMINDOCCOR FROM 

A NECESSITY 
TO RATIONALIZE THE 

EVENT WHICH IS 
IN ANY CASE BEYOND 

OOR CAPACITY TO 


INFLOENCEITTHEN, 

IS NOTTEROIVERSATINO 

A FORM OF COGNITIVE 


SEIZORE TAKING 
HGLD GF THE CRITICAL 


PERSGN? 


Those somberly searching far the new 
identity that has been given to us in a 
state af emergency should be prepared 
to accept that there is na obvious 
transparency between thought and 
being, nar some pure reflection between 
language and reality, in the lines af 
Badiau, the subject is rare because 
she daes not exist outside the site of an 
event: her suffering, hawever, does not 
have truth, but language as cause. 

The subject is neither the cause nar 
the effect, only the witness or perhaps 
the carrier of the event: which, most 
commonly, she fails to either discern or 
decipher. The fermentation of identities is 
shaped by our mandatory tergiversating 
over alternating circumstances, the 
mental practice that leads a subject ta 
a Judgment, decision or action, and the 
sudden intensification or deterioration of 
a situation that would lead a person 
to a judgment, decision or action, all 
these are composites of a world that can 
be discerned and therefare given a name, 
without necessarily being the truth. 

in this sense, any identity in a state 
of emergency is axiomatically critical, 
and the dynamics af a crisis is in any 
case the event that frames a subject. 
Subjectivity is anather way af saying 
that there is such a thing as an internal 
reality, but subjecthood is the sum of 
qualities we display by being in the warld 
at a time of crisis. One should go back 
to the Creek origins of the term and be 
reminded that xpi'ais stands for more 
than turbulent times, in fact we aught ta 
acknawledge that its multiple semantics, 
including 'apinian', 'choice', 'Judgment', 
'rivalry', 'feud', 'outcome', 'solution' and 
'seizure' instigate both the legitimization 
and the resistance. Crisis is what makes 
all subjects critical thinkers. Having said 
sa, there is nathing straightforwardly 
"intellectual" about critical thinking, nor 
are we as subjects intrinsically "ethical". 























































Histeria Pacifist 


by — Despina Rangou 

[Eng] 






Dear Finty, 

Yes you are right, it is a piece of 
editorial artwork that is supposed to be 
‘flat’ because of the power of gravity 
and simple physics, os you explained 
but i don’t see why it wouldn't work in 
o space. The only aspect of it that you 
hod problem grasping is the concept, 
and i admit this is due to the expelled 
context — possibly unintentional, partly 
intentional. You were absolutely right 
commenting on the fact that you would 
like to destroy it and i'm contend to soy 
that it is intentional. The arrangement 
compulses o type of uncanny feeling 
since everything in nature is 'random' — 
placed there by some natural obstacles. 

Histeria Pacifist (his own passive 
resister) is referring to o woman. The 
whole artwork screams female. Possibly 
the flowers, or the pebbles that require 
delicate attention to detail, the colours 
— earthy, bright, worm. The pebbles 
ore arranged around the white stone 
to signify o subject — on identity, 
challenging the viewer’s consciousness. 

An intentional attack on your memory, 
os the pebbles ore being arranged neatly, 
in your own words, ‘styled’ to depict this 
feminine subject and moke the statement. 
They ore not thrown onto the soil, os 
you would expect to find them in nature. 
[Histeria Pacifist] it is o coll — it is os if this 
person is placing o message on the beach. 
She is quoting modern archaeology in o 
palaeolithic form, inviting you to read her. 

Now in terms of what i would actually 
like to comment on, with this artwork, 
is the ‘home’. Home os we know it is os 
o collection of memories, of one living 
within o space for o certain time span. 
Home could also be seen os the place of 
birth. Therefore, using these depictions 
of home, i try to illustrate o womb — the 
unifying home, if you notice carefully, 
the cyclamens that ore arranged neatly 
on top resemble the fallopian tubes 
and ovaries. The cyclamens since the 
early days ore used os o depiction of 
o woman’s body (o very quick google 
search justifies my point) but they also 
suggest o type of ‘farewell’. The white 


rock surrounded by the coloured, full of 
texture pebbles suggests o core or even 
something contradictory to the other 
stones, it is white and comes from nature, 
i’ve manipulated its use by adding the 
text on the rock and violating the rules 
of nature that wont it pure, and in o way 
i passed on this idea of o biased subject. 

A being that was token out of its ‘home’, 
moulded, ‘stylised’ (thanks for quoting the 
word) and put bock, only this time it was 
arranged into o position that suggests this 
transformation. 

Finally, i would like to comment on the 
fact that this piece of editorial work is, in 
o way, autobiographical and the way it 
relates to my ’home’ could be more legible 
once you con associate it with my subject, 
in other words, it depicts the bitterness 
that i feel for my country, o place that 
keeps getting invaded by the wrong people 
and wrong ideologies. Histeria Pacifist 
comments on the fact that i hove become 
distant and o passive resister to the reality 
of my home, engraving my truth on o 
piece of its own land. 

Hope this will help you understand o 
bit more about my shallow work. Thank 
you for pointing out Magdalena Jetelova, 
her work How Much Should We Know is on 
excellent reference point. 


DESPINA RANGOU 

College of Arts in London, where she trained os o graphic 
printmaking to artistic processes such os sculptures 

















Epilogue 


Contributors 


[Eng] 


HelLo naughties, 

So here we are at the crisis issue, i 
could get into the whole political and 
socio-economic train of events that led 
us here but, ta be honest, i see no point 
in that: we’re here. Pointing fingers won’t 
make anything better. 

Adapting, however, will. And it’s 
the smart move. Trying to maintain 
the lifestyle we had before the crisis is 
retarded because it will just set you up 
for disappointment and paverty. instead, 
you can do what circumstance has 
demanded of you: adapt. 

‘It is not the strongest of 
the species that survive, nor 
the most intelligent, but the 
one most responsive to change.’ 

- Charles Darwin 

Since i figure our demographic is 
generally middle-class intellectual 
heavyweights and political nut-jobs, i’ll 
direct the specific changes in perspective 
to you. in any case, the rich don’t care 
and the poor adapted a long time ago. 

it’s us, the young middle class of 
Cyprus that have the hardest time with 
the crisis because the jobs we studied for 
are gone and the quality of life we have 
been accustomed to is becoming harder 
and harder to uphold. 

The solutions are simple. Executing 
them is simple. Deciding to is not. 

As Cypriots, we love our creature 
comforts and we cannot stand change 
but this time the motivator is money 
which i think is the only thing that will 
make us change our minds. 

So, you know the drill, buy a bicycle. 
Save money on petrol and get your 
flab under control in the process, invite 
people over instead of going out to the 
same five places you’ve been going out 
to since you were a teenager. Work out 
at home; your body is all you need to 
exercise. Cut out fast food and sweet 
treats, eat simple healthy foods, become 
humble in your tastes. Eliminate (or 
reduce) your addictions; i know it’s hard 
but they’re developmental obstacles in 
your psyche and they’re not vital — fun, 
i’ll admit, but not vital. 


And the money? i know we studied 
our asses off to get respectful jobs that 
were supposed to exist when we got 
back from abroad but they just don’t 
anymore. This means that we have 
to innovate, use the internet to make 
money, become pedestrian, sell locally, 
on the street, door to door, at flea 
markets, whatever it takes. And always 
keep your ear ta the ground for that job 
that pays well. 

Honestly, i think we might all be 
better off this way. We needed a good 
kick in the teeth to get us off the couch, 
away from the game console, away 
from TV and laptop limbo and into each 
other’s apartments, drinking in kitchens 
and eating on balconies and fucking on 
the floor. 

Status is shit; all you must do, like 
every other creature on this fine planet, 
is survive. The rest is at your discretion. 
Enjoy. 

Yours sincerely, 

Baret Yacoubian 
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Terra Mediten:grieg_^in_C.risis, 

General Coordinator Yiannis Toumazis 

^^^Hg^^r^ng^^n^rigi^ 

Exhibition 

Curated by Yiannis Toumazis at 
the Nicosia Municipal Arts Centre [Old 
Power House]. The exhibition aims at 
detecting, investigating and presenting 
contemporary artists’ reflections on 
today’s universal landscape of economic, 
political, religious, social, but also deeply 
existential crisis of identity. A dynamic 
group of 41 artists from Cyprus, the 
surrounding area and beyond (Greece, 
Egypt, israel, Lebanon, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Great Britain, United States) will be 
scrutinising the current turbulence 
experienced globally, especially as 
viewed through "Mediterranean” eyes, 
from both a political and a poetic stance. 

[at Maroudig’s] Exhibition 

Curated by Re Aphrodite (Evi Tselika 
& Chrystalleni Loizidou), a curatorial and 
research group, which focuses on issues 
of art and difference at the Ethnological 
Museum - House of Hadjigeorgakis 
Kornesios, in cooperation with the 
Department of Antiquities. The exhibition 
including 28 artists and an affiliated 
series of events will present existing 
and new contemporary art works as 
well as research, and has an element of 
historical and museological reflection. 

Educational and Academic Events 

The two exhibitions will be 
accompanied and brought together 
through an educational program 
addressed to students, professionals and 
the wider public. 

Parallel events 

A series of events including a 
conference, performances, guided tours, 
workshops, lectures and presentations 
will run throughout the course of the 
program. 


The Cyprus Dossier issue o:^ - in Crisis: 

COUNTDOWN TO iNFiNiTE CRiSiS 

Social Ride 

By the 242 art group, at the Old 
Powerhause Restaurant, second Tuesday 
of every month. Costas Mantzalos and 
Constantinos Kounnis, together with 
the curator of the exhibition, Yiannis 
Toumazis, and a group of individuals 
from the arts and the design industry 
will convert the restaurant into a place 
which will welcome and accommodate 
twenty-four persons coming from 
marginal social graups, such as financial 
immigrants, prisoners and people with 
addictions. The process will initially 
involve a guided tour to the Nicosia 
Municipal Arts Centre, and will conclude 
with a dinner in the specially converted 
space. Dinner will be designed and 
prepared especially by the 242 art group 
and the collaborators of the "Social Ride” 
project. 

Something Feasible 

By the artist Phanos Kyriacou: 1. 
Nicosia Municipal Arts Centre (19, Palias 
ilektrikis str.) 2. Corner of Stasinou 
Avenue & Aigeos Street (opposite 
Caraffa Bastion, Famagusta Cate) 3. 

Old CSP Stadium (Corner of Evagorou 
and Cregori Afxentiou Avenue). Three 
"urban" installations placed at different 
public spaces in Nicosia. As the artist 
says, his aim is ta create "places of 
socio-political commentary and reaction 
in our space and time proposing a - 
historically and aesthetically - detached 
landmark, capable of operating as 
a core of probability, encounter and 
communication." 
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THE CYPRUS DOSSIER 

ISSUE °03:IN CRISIS 

Govt debt % to GDP 




Austria -72.2 
Belgium -98.0 
Bulgaria -16.3 
Cyprus -71.6 
Czech Republic -41.2 
Denmark -46.5 
Estonia -6.0 
Finland -48.6 
France -85.8 
Germany -81.2 
Greece -165.3 
Hungary -80.6 
Ireland -108.2 
Italy -120.1 
Latvia -42.6 
Lithuania -38.5 
Luxembourg- 18.2 
Malta -72.0 
Netherlands -65.2 
Poland -56.3 
Portugal -107.8 
Romania -33.3 
Slovakia -43.3 
Slovenia -47.6 
Spain -68.5 
Sweden -38.4 
United Kingdom -85.7 


http://europa.eu/rapid/pressReleasesAction.doSreference-STAT/l 2/62cS< 





